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MSLIBEUS 

* Shepheard, what's Love,' I pray thee tell ? 

Faustus 

* It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell : 
It is pernaps that sauncing bell 
That toules all into heaven or hell — 
And this is Love, as I heard tell.' 

Sydket. 
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CHAPTER I 

An October day towards its close — ^the sun 
has set and left a streak of lurid crimson in 
the west. This streak is growing thinner 
and dimmer, fading into mere light, dwind- 
ling to a line. The rest of the sky is dark. 
As the sunset colours vanish, so the firelight 
in the drawing-room of Down End grows 
ever fainter and fainter. The woman-figure 
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seated on the fender-stool before it becomes 
more indistinct— the room darkens. 

It is a slight, small figure that poses in 
this meditative attitude. Upon the floor, 
near at hand, a book lies on its back wide 
open. Its reader has exhausted her interest 
therein. She finds the ending of the tale in 
the dying fire, perhaps. How dark it grows ! 
And with the darkness her reverie deepens, 
or she would hear the door open, would hear 
a step cross the room — pause by her. 

* My darling ! ' 

Ah, it is so the tale ends — the sweet, sweet 
tale ! — and a merry ending forsooth ! And 
the hand steals round her neck undauntedly, 
and the face she saw but now in the burnt- 
out fire bends down to hers. 
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' Pardon — a thousand pardons, Mrs 
Standish ! ' 

A thousand agonies, a thousand hopes all 
dying — dying with the dying firelight — 
dying each in agony unshriven. 

' I — I — made a mistake ! ' 

She has risen, and is laughing at him — oh, 
so merrily ! It is like a marriage chime of 
gayest peal when the church bells are in 
tune. As she laughs the servant enters 
with the lamp, and following the bearer of 
the light, a young girl dressed in white, 
with flushed cheeks and blue eyes emotion- 
ally bright. 

* Mamma, I have been looking for you,' 
she says shyly. 

' And you are both dressed ! ' exclaims 
Mrs Standish. ' I must make haste. I 
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had forgotten all about this ball and our 
dining early.' 

When the servant has closed the shutters 
and withdrawn, the two people who have 
dressed in good time for dinner turn to each 
other, and the young man says, 

' My darling ! ' this time apparently to the 
right person. * I have told your father,' he 
says, taking the girl's fluttering hand in his, 
' and he is good enough to approve of me for 
a son-in-law — prospectively approve — that 
is, he wants us to wait a year, until I come 
into my property and quit the army. I'm 
not sure he isn't right in the main ; barracks 
wouldn't suit my Maud. It is horribly hard, 
all the same, to wait so long.' 

' A year,' muses the girl. 

* A whole long year, twelve months — 
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the trees will have to come into leaf and 
fade again — and who knows what handsome 
fellows you may see and fall in love with. 

Confound it, Maud, you won't flirt, will 
you?' 

' I don't know how.' 

' Oh, you're very babyish and innocent, 
aren't you?' he asks, fondly, kissing the 
broad, childish brow. * Really, those eyes 
wouldn't look unnatural in the face of a 
three-year-old baby. Are you sure you're 
nineteen, Maud? I believe you've added 
ten years to your age on purpose to fool 



me.' 



' Ahem.' 

Somerset Leigh springs agilely from his 
lowly seat, and confronts Major Standish 
blandly. The Major makes no further 
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observation. He places himself, with a 
careful yet despondent air, on a couch, 
remote from the fire. He is a tall and 
exceedingly thin man, past middle age. 
His features are of the type known as 
aristocratic, or, perhaps, I should say, 
of an exaggerated aristocratic type. His 
nose is very large and hooked, his eyes, 
light gray, are also very large, so large 
that the bed of the eye shows round the 
iris, and gives a startled expression to the orb. 
His mouth is small, essentially a silent mouth, 
thin, compressed, and sad. His forehead 
high and wide, bespeaking the intelligence 
he guards so carefully for his own use alone. 
Upon the top of his lofty head, there appears 
an excrescence, commonly called a ' wen ' 
His enemies, few in number and scarcely 
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bitter, are fond of alluding to this affliction 
of the Major's, as a judgment upon him 
on account of his unused powers of speech. 
His undoubted brain power, they aver 
chucklingly,. must needs have an outlet. 
Denied this legitimate channel, behold the 
deplorable result of its struggla for utterance. 
*Papa, are you coming to the ball to- 
night ? ' asks Maud. 

* I believe so. I think Mrs Stan dish ' — 
Enter Mrs Standish, saving her lord the 
trouble of further speech by taking on 
herself the rehearsal of the evening's 
programme. Her husband's eyes dwell 
approvingly upon her, watch the varying 
expressions of her mobile mouth, the 
gleaming whiteness of her undressed shoul- 
ders, of her colourless cheek and brow. 
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Her eyes he cannot see; they are fixed 
upon the replenished fire, burning merrily 
now. How eagerly the little flames leap 
up into the smoke and darkness, and are 
lost! 

They dwell as fondly on her, these large 
cold eyes, as when they first lighted upon 
her, nearly seven years ago. She had just 
lost her father then, and the dead black of 
her mourning dress had set off her tran- 
sparently white skin in a startlingly attrac- 
tive way. She was in church, thinking 
neither of the hymn she was singing, nor 
of the rich widower's eyes that were 
approving of her from the Down End pew. 
In six months from that date she was 
married to Major Standish. His former 
wife had been a failure. She had borne him 
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a daughter when he wished for a son. She 

was slow of speech. She was of a prettiness 
that faded early. 

The vicar's daughter, whose mother had 
died before she was old enough to know her, 
and who, while her father lived, steadfastly- 
refused to regard any man in the light of a 
lover, was not a woman likely to fail in any- 
thing. She had presented, as soon as pos- 
sible, the Major with a boy. She managed 
all his conversation and her own creditably. 
She is as lovely to-night as when she stood 
beside him at the altar six-and-a-half years 
ago, a very bride of snow for whiteness and 
coldness. Lovely, is what the world calls 
her. ' She has not a good feature in her 
face,' say her detractors with truth. Her 
perfect skin makes them beautiful ; her eyes 
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light up its snow ; and her full, red mouth 
sympathises with their every gleam and glint* 
Her dark hair is kept short, and curls in 
half ringlets all over her small head, and 
overhanging the full forehead, lends a shadow 
to the dark gray eyes. 

* Bought her for her skin. Those queer 
white women are very fetching, judging by 
the prizes they draw,' uttered Major Stand- 
ish's oldest friend, when he had seen the new 
Mrs Standish ; and being a great authority 
in his club, the senior Fogyton, he was not 
gainsayed. For her skin, perhaps, and perhaps 
a little for her winsome mouth, that emitted 
words so many, and yet not one too many. 

Maud, seated at the piano, is playing a 
few bars of the last new waltz, at Leigh's 
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request, who is not sure that he knows the 
air. 

*Are you going to do a great deal of 
dancing, to-night, Margaret?* asks Major 
Standish, with almost a tender inflexion in 
his passionless voice. How madly the blithe 
flames are leaping upwards into the smoke 
and the darkness, while the hot heart of the 
fire bums steadily below, burns silently, with 
no throb in its glow, and no haste. And 
when the mad flames are all spent, or 
vanished into smoke, there will still be the 
irresistible heat, waiting only for a touch 
to burst into a wild blaze of flame — a very 
jubilee of warmth and light. 

* Margaret, you are pensive. What do 
you see so remarkable in the fire to-night ? * 
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She rouses herself, and smiles lazily at her 
importunate husband. 

' Nothing, dear. Only its brightness and 
movement attract me. I'm a veritable baby 
in my interests. What a pretty valse that 
is ! Tum, tum, te tum, tum, tum, te tum, 
tum, tum, tum' — 

'Dinner, please, ma'am.' 

* Have you forgiven me yet ? ' asks Leigh 
of his hostess as he takes her into dinner. 
* What were you dreaming of so busily when 
I — I interrupted you ? ' 

' I was not dreaming. I was foreseeing.' 

' Humph, wish I had your gift. Why, 

you must be a witch, Mrs Standish ! Did 

witches wear soft yellow dresses in the ' 

* There, take your seat, and look at your 
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witch. A witch with blue eyes and sus- 
piciously red cheeks/ 

He may look at her, and he does with 

a lover's persistance, but talk to her he 
cannot, for Maud, never very voluble, has 
to-night completely lost the power to con- 
verse. Dumbly, quite dumbly, she sits 
beneath her lover's eyes, as one stupid 
with an overdose of some strange cordial. 

*Do you know what I read in that 
discarded novel of yours to-day, Mrs 
Standish ? ' questions Leigh, when the meal 
is near its close. 

' You said you never read novels.' 

* No more I do — thank you. Major, one 

piece only — ^but this reflection caught my 

eye, for the book lay open at it. " People 

of similar colouring never fall in love with 
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each other. This is a rule. The exception 
is an unlucky one ; for when one of these 
two identically-constitutioned persons — ^for 
colour is constitution— does entertain apassion 
for the other, it is always unreciprocated.' 
Do you believe this ? ' 

•Do you?' 

' I daresay there's something in it,' he 
answers lazily, contemplating the colouring of 
the girl opposite him, which is emphatically 
diflferent from his own. 

*Then you and I, Mr Leigh, would live 
singly on a desert island.' 

He starts and laughs. 

* So we would. I begin to disbelieve the 
truth of the dogma. But, it is absurd to say 
our complexions are alike. You might as 
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well compare moonlight with gas-light — 
cream with butter.' 

* Or chalk with cheese. Nevertheless, 
mein herVj this variation is nothing, we wear 
our pallor with a difference, but it is the 
same complexion.' 

Maud's hand steals up to her burning 
cheek ; she is unenvious of her step-mother's 
white skin for the first time since she has 
known her, and the little hand commends the 
often slighted cheek, even now in its flushed 
distress. 

* It never struck me that you were alike,' 
observes the Major tranquilly. 

'Alike, heaven save the mark, no,' ex- 
claims his wife. 

* Most emphatically no,' laughs Leigh. 

* It is only of colour, we were talking.' 
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* 

' But you have none, my deax.' 

' Colouring^ complexion, tone — we are in 

the same key, though not by any means are 

we the same tune.' 

' Ah, I see no likeness in any way.' 

Shrugging her shoulders slightly, Mrs 
Standish rises. 

'What dance will you give me?' asks 
Leigh bending towards her, as he holds the 
door open. 

' What ! have you not given them all to 
Maud ? ' 

* All, but what you will accept.' 

' And if I accept them all ? Ah, my friend 
you are rash, is he not Maud ? ' 
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CHAPTER II 

The ball at Colonel Tillotson's takes its 
festive way without let or hindrance. The 
room grows extremely hot. The ladies' dresses, 
of the thinner sort of material, become tattered 
and draggled. The men's shirt fronts and 
collars wax limp. The band plays somewhat 
less accurately in tune. The pretty faces are 
less pretty, the plain ones plainer. The beau- 

VOL. I B 
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tifiil ones are still beautiful ; for beauty, like 
all superlative good, is strong. 

Maud Standish and Leigh are sitting upon 
the lowest stair of a flight leading to the 
supper-room. The ball to them has been 
one long love-making. The strain of their 
billing and cooing is rudely broken now, by 
an impertinent and tiny foot being suddenly 
thrust between them, while an imperious 
voice commands — 

' Mr Leigh, tie my shoe.' 

He obeys of course, bungling over the 
dainty laces of the fantastical hotline, while 
Mrs Standish leaning on the arm of her 
cavalier, laughs at his awkwardness. 

* My dance,' he says, looking up as he com- 
pletes his task — but, as abruptly as it ap- 
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peared, the coquettish foot vanishes, before 
he can proceed with his request. 

' Shall we go into the dancing room ? ' he 
asks Maud after a short silence, * I want to 
see if Mrs Standish's shoe keeps tied now. I 
wouldn't mind betting a good deal on that 
particular bow of mine.' 

They stand watching the dancers for some 
moments before the yellow dress floats before 
their eyes, sailing, as it were upon a stormy 
sea, with such good mastership, as to make 
calm way, where all other craft are tossed 
and buffeted. The tackle is all taut aboard. 
To drop metaphor, the shoe lace, Leigh has 
tied, remains intact. 

*I wish,' says Maud, wistfully following 
the direction of her lover's eyes, * that I could 
dance like that.' 
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* Pshaw ! don't wish anything of the kind ; 
it is a step and a foot that would dance a 
man to hell.' 

* Somerset ! ' 

' My darling ! Well, what shall we do ? 
Dance, or go to a cooler clime ? I vote for 
the cooler clime.' 

' I dance so badly.' 

* Not at all. No one so light and graceful 
could dance badly. You have not quite got 
the swing, that's all. I can't teach you very 
well in this crowded room, but someday — ^ah, 
the dance is over.' 

*May I have the pleasure of the next 
dance, Miss Standish?' enquires a young 
fellow with a round, red face, and an ex- 
tremely high, tight collar. 

The girl assents. Leigh frowns. 
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* Not if you don't ' — Maud begins. 

* Nonsense/ he interrupts carelessly, and 
then passes on, leaving Mr Stanhope, one of 
Her Majesty's officers, for all his boyish 
appearance, to scribble down 'Miss Stan- 
dish,' on his not over full programme. 
In the course of time Leigh is left 
sitting alone upon the stairs, gloomily pul- 
ling his dark moustache. The swish and 
sweep of yellow draperies against his knee 
arouse him, the momentary vision of a small 
black shoe, with yellow laces, the gleam of a 
yellow clock upon the most fairy-like of ankles, 
bring him quickly to an upright position. Mrs 
Standish is going to sit out this dance. She 
ascends the stairs, followed by her favourite 
partner of the night. Captain Tillotson, 
brother of the host and the best dancer 
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available. The man's fair face is flushed 
and heated, even her pallid cheek is faintly- 
tinged with faintest pink. They have waltzed 
out many a waltz to-night. Leigh watches 
them as they mount the stairs, first the dim 
yellow robe, and then its attendant shadow ; 
they recede — they disappear. He leans upon 
the bannister in thought awhile : then slowly, 
and, as it were, reluctantly, he ascends the 
stairs, and confronts Mrs Standish and her 
partner. They are on the landing outside 
the supper-room, sitting on a sofa, placed in a 
nook that eludes the light from the open door 
of the supper-room. 

*May I have the next dance?' For the 
space of two or three seconds there is silence. 
Then the low, sweet voice that is steady, 
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labile the heart of the woman trembles, 
makes reply, 

* I am engaged for that.' 
' The next ? ' 

* Engaged too/ 
' The next ? ' 

' The next is the last. Of course I'm 
engaged for that ! Captain Tillotson, I cannot 
believe it, but go on.' 

And while he goes on, she watches Leigh's 
figure retreat as slowly as it came, retreat 
and disappear. 

' Who is he ? ' asks Captain Tillotson find- 
ing there comes no response to his latest 
invention. 

* Somerset Leigh, the man my daughter is 
engaged to.' 
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' Oh ! Why did you snub him so ? Doesn't 
he dance well ? ' 

* I have never tried. Perhaps I may, 
another night/ 



CHAPTER III 

In a dingy sitting-room, in a dingy lodging- 
house, in a dingy part of London, a young man 
is playing upon a cottage piano. It is a good 
piano of its kind, and the touch upon it is 
good. The young man's hair is yellow-red in 
hue, and the tints of his complexion are 
morbidly in harmony. He plays a sonata 
of Beethoven's. It is four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and it is dark outside. It has 
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been dark for two or three days, a darkness 
peculiar to London in November. The gas 
is lit in this apartment. Upon the piano 
two candles give forth their utmost of light. 
The performer is altogether radiant ; his 
gray eyes are full of a startling enthusiasm ; 
two vivid spots of scarlet burn in his pale 
cheeks, his broad, full forehead gleams whitely 
pregnant. Dingy is the one sofa, dingy are 
the few chairs, dingy the undecided wall- 
paper, the faded drugget, dingy are the books 
upon the dingy table, the ornaments upon the 
inantel-piece, the worn-out rug— all dingy. 
Yet, from this dinginess there sounds, full 
and free, the passion and the inspiration of 
a great tone poet. And the man serenely 
giving utterance to him, amid the sordid 
surroundings, is perhaps a greater than he. 
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There comes a knock at the door; someone 
makes a hasty entrance. 

' HaUo ! old chap ! ' 

There is no response. Vernon Lawson is 
conversing with Beethoven. 

* Hang it ! can't you stop that rot ? ' 

The player's eye meets Somerset Leigh's 
for half-a-second, and gravely negatives the 
proposition. 

Leigh groans, and throws himself broadcast 
upon the shabby sofa. 

To the music there comes an end presently, 
as to all human aspirations and enjoyments. 
The player's countenance changes. The glow 
withdraws itself; a Weary sadness makes 
itself apparent in the lines round the some- 
what scornful mouth, in the glance, kindly 
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though it be, of the sensitive eyes, in the 
droop of the long, slight hands. 

* At last,' ejaculates Leigh. * What was 
that infernal thing you were playing ? ' 

'Only Beethoven. You are right about 
it being infernal. I am sure I hear in the al- 
legro a cry of damned spirits. But not a cry of 
despair, rather of mad triumph and defiance, 
as though, in the depths which they have 
sounded, they touch the bliss of archangels. 
. . . . Well, how fares it with thee, 
Somerset ? Not soothly, just now, I can 
swear, by the lumps in that disordered old 
couch.' 

* I've an invitation for you, Ver.' 

* You have, then I am well invited.' 

' You are, for a lovely woman bids you to 
her house.' 
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' Then it is someone I have never seen.' 

* It is ; she asks you as my friend, my 
description was so glowing. Do you know, 
old chap, you don't sound bad in words.' 

Lawson, sitting cross-wise on a chair 
opposite his friend, smiles, and by this 
token-this rare smile-you are aware, who 
watch him, of a tenderness beyond man's 
tenderness, hiding itself in a difficult nature. 
And at the same time you can discover how 
utterly sad is the quiet set face it lightens. 

*Upon my soul, you do, for I only spoke the 
truth about you.' 

* As you see it.' 

'And she fell in love with you, straight 
away. I say, you'll come down with me 
the day after to-morrow, won't you ? ' 

' I think not.' 
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'But you must.' Leigh rises in some 
excitement. * You must ; I — I want you 
to see her.' 

' Bah ! my dear fellow, IVe other things 
to do, besides running after lovely women.' 

*No no; not that "her." In fact, Ver, 
I'm engaged and I want you to q,pprove my 
choice.' 

* So that's the way the wind blows. Now 
the " Aer " begins to interest me. Proceed.' 

' That's all.' 

* Oh. . . . No wonder you are fatigued,' 
for Leigh again throws himself prone upon 
the couch. ' It must have been a great effort 
for Somerset Leigh to make up his mind. 
. . . . and what about my sister and the 
rest ? ' 

•'Your sister? Well, she has bad taste. 
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that's all, to cast off a good-looking fellow 
like me, and take up with ' — 

* I think she has. I am sorry she is not 
in, she would have loved to congratulate you. 
She and my mother are both at a musical 
party to-night. Well, what is she like ? ' 

Leigh rises, and takes a turn up and down 
the room, Lawson w^atching him the while. 

'What ought she to be like, Ver?' he 
asks, halting by the fire, and kicking a sleepy 
coal into a blaze. 

' Not like you.' 

* Well she isn't. She's a baby girl of nine- 
teen. She has great blue eyes, and a brow 
so broad and honest, one cannot help wanting 
to kiss it, and an absurd little nose, and a 
delicate mouth, and — and — in short she is ' — 

' A child ? ' 
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* If SO, a lovely child. She is nearly as 
tall as I am, four inches short only/ 

' Five feet four, good height for a woman. 
Thin, I suppose, with red elbows and scraggy 
wrists, and perhaps her collar bones show 
rather ; never mind, she'll fill out presently, 
those .fair girls always do.' 

*She is well covered enough.' 

* Then she certainly is not fashionably 
dressed of an evening. . . . I'm sorry, 
Som, I cannot offer you anything, but there's 
nothing in the house.' 

' There never is. You have strange taste, 
my friend, to prefer starving over your 
literary fancies to going in for some lucrative 
regular work.' 

* There is not even any tea in stock to-day. 
I was beginning to think of stealing a loaf 
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of my landlady's I saw on the table outside ; 
but just as I was contemplating the crime, 
her youngest joy came bounding by and 
snatched it from my famishing gaze, so I 
allowed myself consolation in the shape of 
Beethoven. That piano is a snare and a 
delusion to me. It cheats me out of hours 
of work. I am always needing consoling, 
and my tale lags, lags, lags — ouf! I'm so 
weary of it ! ' 

' Give it up. Try something else.' 
' I'm weary of it. as I am sometimes weary 
of my life. But all that a man hath will he 
give for his life ; and all the strength that I 
have will I give to this coy power that is in 
me, struggling so persistently for utterance.' 
* But, if after all, this utterance is worth 

VOL. I c 
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nothing, as, indeed, all the publishers seem 
to think' 

' But it is worthy, for I think so, and I 
believe in my own judgment, rather than in. 
the world's.' 

' There is your fault.' 

' There is my virtue, and until it goes out 
of me, I cannot fail. I am six-and-twenty, 
and ever since I was seventeen, I have been 
writing, which means I have been trying to 
say plainly what is in me. I have not said 
it clearly yet, or the world would listen 
perforce ; but I have made some very 
respectable efforts at doing so. I have no 
MS. of any importance that has not been 
refused by, at least, three publishing firms.' 

*They are so dry — your novels.' 

' You have never read one.' 
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' I confess, not to the bitter end. I could 
not possibly wade through them, they are 
always so immensely long ; but I gathered the 
substance and all that, and I say you are 
atrociously dull.' 

' Because I am true.' 

* Then be untrue, by all means.' 

*No. What I speak shall be true, and 
when I can say it unstammeringly, it will no 
longer be dull. ... I suppose the invi- 
tation comes from Mrs Standish ? ' 

* Yes — ^and, I say, you know I'm getting 
hungry. You'll come and dine at the Junior 
with me, to-night ; I've ordered a tidy meal 
there ? ' 

Vernon hesitates a few moments, and then 
consents to his friend's proposal. 



CHAPTER IV 

*What a monstrous fashion is crinolette/ 
exclaims Lawson, lazily surveying Mrs 
Standish with half-shut eyes, as she passes 
before him, in changing her seat to her 
husband's recently vacated arm-chair. 

*And what a monstrously unoriginal re- 
mark for so would-be an original man,' retorts 
Mrs Standish, conscious of a very pronounced 
toumure. She endeavours, knowing the eyes 
of her audacious guest are on her, to settle 
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herself easily in her chair ; but the swelling 
waves of her steeled petticoat surge more 
turbulently than usual in the effort. 

He laughs slightly, a laugh, heard for 
the first time eight days ago; she has 
already learnt to dread and dislike. 

* I am original by accident, not on 
purpose, and am, therefore, often unori- 
ginal. But, Mrs Standish, I wonder at 
any tolerably good-looking woman subscribing 
to such an obviously unbecoming style 
of dress. Of course ugly women and old 
women must be fashionable or they are 
nothing ; but you, for instance, could afford 
to make an unfashionable dress lovely. 

* Your argument infers, Mr Lawson, that 
you consider yourself ill-looking. You 
follow the rnode pretty closely.' 
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'There is a difference. We men are 
not so changeable in our attire ; and if 
we change, or when we change, the 
changes are mere details. But, good 
heavens ! you women ! One day we view 
you reasonably draped, with skirts that 
betray some of the beauty Nature has 
given you, the next you are enveloped in 
a balloon, you make your adorable selves 
ridiculous, you move us to laughter rather 
than love. Presently we become used to 
the disguise, and return to our allegiance, 
finding under all her childish, and even 
barbarous enclothings, the old charming 
traits of the most beautiful, most demor- 
alizing creature in the universe.' 

*Ah!' 
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' I cannot be original to-night. I expended 
all my eloquence at dinner. My reflection is 
as old as Adam. The cleverest men have 

periods of dulness.' 
' Really ? ' 

* And the cleverest women are sometimes 
petty in their sarcasm. As we are getting 
tired of ourselves, let us discuss our absent 
friends. The Major is half through his smoke 
now. What do you imagine is the subject 
of his thoughts ? ' 

* Cuthie.' 

' Is he so very fond of his little son ? ' 

* Fonder than of anjrthing else. Or if not 
Cuthie, Maud, or if not Maud, the horse 
that went lame yesterday, and if not the 
mare, perhaps me' 

' Ah, perhaps. . . . And the billiard 
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players. Have they scored beyond " love," 
yet, do you think ? ' 

A sort of impatient quiver passes through 
Mrs Standish's recumbent figure. She rises 
with the grave energy of one in pain. 

* Ah ! nine o'clock, I declare ! Let us 
have some music' 

* Which means you want to sing. Well, 
I'll play for you.' 

And slowly the long, slight form of the 
speaker withdraws itself from a remote 
couch, and presents itself to Mrs Standish's 
scornful eyes. 

r 

* I believe you have been talking in your 
sleep,' she observes derisively. 

* Very likely ; . . . but you should not 
grudge them their folly. "Za jeunesse 
n' a qyH un tempSy^ you know.' 
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*/ grudge them their folly!' The wax taper 
trembles in her hand, as she lifts it lighted 
from the fire-flame. 

* Allow me/ he says, coolly taking it from 
her. 

* / grudge them their folly ! what do you 
mean, Mr Lawson ? ' 

He does not reply, he is busy igniting the 
piano candles, whose unused wicks do not 
oatch readily. 

' What do you mean, Mr Lawson ? ' an 
unmistakable though faint stamp of the foot 
accompanies the reiterated question. 

* Mean? nothing,' returns the other slowly. 
'I know, / think all love-making, except 
my own, excessively tedious, and I was 
remonstrating with myself rather than you, 
when I made my last remark. Of course/ 
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(turning to her brightly, having placed the 
candles on the piano stands,) you grudge no 
one anything, except perhaps to me — ^your 
liking.' 

'What makes you think I do not like 
you?' 

For all atiswer he shakes back a long, tawny 
lock from his forehead, and laughs. 

* Come, what shall it be ? ' (he has seated 
himself before the piano, his hands are on 
the keys). * Do you know that little song 
Somerset sings, badly enough? It begins, 
'' The Thistle bears a Nut within." ' 

* Oh, yes, I know it. Mr Leigh said you 
composed it. How conceited of you to want 
to hear your own composition ! ' 

' Mr Leigh spoke the truth ; and I am 
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conceited. I have a fancy for hearing you 
sing it/ 

And so the low slow notes of the sweetest 
contralto voice he has ever heard, steal out, 
each note as expressive as a sob. 

* The thistle bears a nut within, 
In spite of all its thoming ; 
And I a heart to thine akin, 
In spite of all my scorning. 

' And if thou wilt, all doubt to bar. 

Be of that heart the holder, 
Thou shalt with it be warmer far. 
And I with thine be colder.' 

These lines, set to a quaint, deliberate 
tune, spend their meaning tardily with many 
repetitions, and gently seem to rock the 
sentiment to rest on the bosom of an un- 
fathomed tenderness. 

' You sing with more expression than most 
lady amateurs. But then, you know nothing 
of singing, it is easy to hear that. Your voice 
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sings for you, as your beauty speaks for you. 

Ah ! the billiard-players at last 

Well, Miss Maud, what sort of score did 

you make ? ' 

' None. Somerset is only teaching me/ 
the girl answers, seating herself on the 
ottoman near the piano, as Lawson turns 
round on his music stool to accost her. 

^ Do you think he teaches things well ? ' 
half earnestly, he asks her. 

The blush on her cheek burns brighter, 
her lips quiver, her fair-haired head droops, 
then suddenly raises itself, the bright, young 
eyes meet his unwaveringly. 

' Play something, Mr Lawson. I like your 
playing.' 

He bows his head, and plays, first for the 
girl near him, then for the woman beyond her. 
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whose white cheek, he can see inclined lan- 
guidly away from him, as she talks with 
Leigh. She seems to know when the music 
is addressed to her, for when the gentle 
dreamy strains are over, and strange chords 
and discords break harshly through a storm 
of wildest melody, she bends forward, grows 
silent, fidgets with the rose at her breast — 

* I wonder,' she observes, when the player 
stops abruptly, ' that you do not " go in for " 
music. Surely your gift for writing cannot 
be so great as your genius for music ? ' 

* My dear madam, you use the word genius 
unadvisedly. I have a taste for music, rather 
more than you, perhaps, but I have no 
creative faculty for the divine art ; more's the 
pity. I love sweet sounds. ... I could 
fancy myself happier composing a sonata, 
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than writing a story. And yet all artists 
are drudges, mere drudges, no matter how 
charming the things they produce. I daresay 
Beethoven ' — 

' And the moral of that is, " 'tis love, 'tis 
love, that makes the world go round,"' 
interrupts Somerset, frivolously. * Peace, 
philosopher, your preachments are too long, 
are they not?' he asks, pushing his chair 
back until it touches Maud's knee, and 
looking up into her face with a passionate 
glance. 

* Nothing seems long,' begins Maud impul- 
sively and ends hesitatingly, * when you are 
— are near' 



She whispers the last word, as his hand 
clasps hers, and bending above it, almost 
touches it with her lips. 
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* Where is the Major ? ' asks Lawson, sud- 
denly remembering his host. 

* Here/ smiles Mrs Standish. 

* I have been in the room some minutes/ 
observes her husband tranquilly, who is look- 
ing over some prints at a side table. 

* I beg your pardon. I didn't observe. 
Shall we have a rubber ? ' 

* You will have to play dummy, for I am 
going to bed,' says Mrs Standish. 

* You will have to play double dummy, for 
Maud and I are going to have another try 
at billiards,' throws in Leigh. 

* It is Maud's bed-time.' 

'Nonsense ! I beg your pardon, Mrs Stan- 
dish, I mean surely we may play another 
game, it is only ten o'clock, and ' — 
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* Certainly, if you wish it/ she says, rising 
slowly, ' but, as for me, I am tired.' 

Tired ! And of what ? Not of her own 
beauty, for she seats herself at her toilet table, 
and gazes steadfastly at her image in the mir- 
ror opposite. Not physically, for she seeks 
no rest, but every now and then rises and 
wanders aimlessly about the room. 

* I am tired of it,' she tells herself again and 
again, and at last she bursts forth angrily — 
* This eternal love-making. . . . Tired of 
being shut out from it, he would say. How I 
detest that man ! What is he saying to her 
now, I wonder, that other one ? My darling. 
I know how he can say those two words, my 
darling. . . . Pshaw ! ' She re-seats herself, 
and the dark head, soft with many a curl, 
thrusts itself down in a half-shamed despair. 
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upon one of the whitest arms nature ever 
fashioned. 

* My darling ! ' ejaculates her husband, 
nearly two hours later on finding her so 
sitting before her dressing table, with bowed 
head. * Not in bed yet,' he adds, as she lifts 
herself stiffly and regards him. 

* My darling,' she responds, and there is a 
veiled mockery in her tones, * I have been 
asleep though not in bed,' rising and stretch- 
ing herself, ' at least I think so, for I have 
had an evil dream. . . . Is it late ? ' 

' Nearly one. I have been playing whist 
with that fellow Lawson. An awfully clever 
chap, by George he is ! He has been playing 
the game in every possible fashion, just to 
prove some theories about it, and he never 
even knew how it went until the day before 
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yesterday. He has positively turned it 
inside out, sifted its science, ancient and 
modern, to the very dregs, and ' — • 
' Has Maud gone to bed ? ' 

* Eh ? Maud, oh yes, I suppose so^I — ^ah, 
yes, of course, Leigh [came in and said he 
was off to bed, half-an-hour ago.' 

' Only half-an-hour ago.' 

*And, before I forget it, Mr Lawson 
wishes particularly to speak to you, to- 
morrow morning. He has to go back to 
town by the 9.5. train. I ordered some break- 
fast for him at a quarter to eight.' 

* I am very glad to hear it. But, to speak 
to me, did you say ? Bother Mr Lawson ! ' 

* Very clever chap, by George.' 

* What does he want to say ? ' 
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* Dunno, my dear, really. And now, my 
darling, it is time to think of rest. I am tired 
out.' 



CHAPTER V 

Snow has fallen in the night. It lies thinly 
over the brown landscape, like a bridal veil 
over a dusky bride. Or like the chill of pride, 
or breeding over a passionate nature. To 
this last Lawson compares it, as he stands in 
the bow window near the piano surveying 
the desolate scene. He has finished his 
breakfast, and is waiting to see if Mrs Standish 
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will deign to comply with his wish to speak 
with her before he quits her house. 

* What a coward I am,' he utters, sotto vocCy 
as he hears — the door being open — ^a light 
footfall in the hall outside. ^ Physically , I 
know, I am, morally^ I thought — Good 
morning, Mrs Standish. It — it has been 
snowing in the night.' 

* Apparently.' 

She does not smile as she takes his hand. 
The snow on the laurel leaves that tap 
against the window-pane is not whiter, it 
would seem, than her neck and face, in 
contrast with the black velveteen dress she 
wears. 

'Whyte as ye snowe that snowethe in 
wjniter tyme, so whjrfce and so fair is she. 
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quotes Vernon under his breath, fingering 
nervously the window-blind. 

* You want to speak to me about something, 
so the Major ' — 

' Yes, yes, so I do. Very good of him 
to remember; and more than good of you 
to accede to my wishes. It's so early, too ; 
but you retired early, did you not, last 
night ? and yet . . . you look tired.' 

* I have not slept, an unusual proceeding 
with me.' 

* And I have not slept, an unprecedented 
proceeding with me. What ailed us, do you 
think, Mrs Standish ? Could it have been 
the snow ? ' 

Mrs Standish has seated herself, and is 
leaning her elbow on the closed key-board 
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of the piano. She does not immediately 
reply. 

* No ; it could not have been the snow. 
It makes no noise whatever in falling, nor in 
freezing, nor melting. . . . No, no; it is 
a soothing thing enough, this snow, we 
must ' — 

'Phase don't fidget so with that blind- 
cord. And do you know your train starts at 
9.5. It is now twenty after eight. Don't 
you think you had better come to the point, 
and say what you have to say ? ' 

* Yes, I think so, decidedly ; . . . but if it 
were only a personal matter now. Supposing, 
for instance, I had wished to communicate,' 
(he lets the blind-cord slip from his fingers, as 
he bends his tall body suddenly towards his 
hostess,) 'to you a secret passion — don't start, 
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it has not come to that yet ; alas ! it is a 
more difficult matter I want to represent * — 
. 'Well?' 

' Well? oh, yes, it is so easy to say wellf* 
(mimicking her accent), *and look up with 
that innocently inquiring expression. How- 
ever,' (advancing with a determined air, 
dragging the music-stool from under the 
piano, and seating himself resolutely there- 
on), ' I must try. . . . Do you know what 
hour your daughter sat up to last night, 
madam ? ' 

' Was it late ? She was playing billiards.' 

*It was late — midnight. She was not 
playing billiards. She was playing — ^Juliet.' 

* I do not understand you.' 

Lawson swings himself round on the 
music-stool, and, with his back to Mrs 
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Standish, sits, as it were, in high dudgeon 
for a few moments. He then returns to the 
attack with another swing, which brings him 
face to face with her again, 

* Do you know Somerset Leigh ? ' 
' A little/ 

' I know him more than a little. Shall I 
give you a sketch of his character ? He is a 
clever scoundrel.' 

The music-stool emits a squeak of dismay. 

' And you are his friend. ' 

'Certainly. I like clever scoundrels. I 
beUeve women are partial to him also, in a 
general way. He is good looking after a — 
your fashion.' 

' My fashion ? ' 

* Somewhat. Dark and pale, with those 
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confou — uncommon eyes. Do you know 
your daughter's character ? ' 
' Yes.' 

* So do I. It is my business to read faces, 
etc. She is not difficult to read. She is a 
charming girl ; one of those light sincere 
natures, whose charm to my mind is their 
transparency, and whose fault is their weak- 
ness of will.' 

* What are you leading up to so elaborately? 
asks Mrs Standish, stifling a slight yawn. 

*Mr Leigh's will is strong, but undiscip- 
lined,' goes on Lawson earnestly. *His 
nature is passionate, his passions are strong. 
He does not know himself, nor has he 
brought himself in any way into subjection 
to himself.' 
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* Had you not better tell him all this. 
Possibly it might interest him, as for ' — 

* Pardon for the interruption ; but do 
you seriously imagine I have not told him 
all I think about him, and I his friend ? I 
forgot, you, of course, don't understand, we 
are not merely conventional friends, we are 
honestly friends ; and to befriend him, I now 
have to undertake the hardest task of my life. 
I must warn you against him as Maud's lover.' 

* He does not love her ! ' 

He notes the flush mounting in the snowy 
face, the flash of light in the dark eyes, the 
parted lips waiting for his answer — notes 
them all, and in his face a corresponding 
flush arises, and his eyes — those keen eyes — 
droop, as he makes hasty reply. 

*He loves her — yes, too well. It is not 
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ihcU way the mischief lies. Do not you see ? 
Can I not make you understand that you 
are not acting fairly by your daughter ? It 
is a mother's privilege to protect even from 
imaginary dangers — Well, Cuthre, my boy^ 
how are you ? ' 

The child enters shyly, walking straight 
up to Lawson who has won his affections, 
and places his tiny hand in the large palni 
extended to him. Vernon takes some of the 
boy's hair, fair to whiteness, in his hand, 
fingering it with a lingering touch, and is 
silent. Mrs Standish, who has risen at his 
last words, stands resting one hand upon the 
piano, as though suddenly arrested in some 
speech or motion. 

' Are you going away ? ' asks Cuthie. 

* Yes, little man — ^by heaven ! ' (glancing 
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at the clock), ' I shall lose my train. Good- 
bye, Mrs Standish, I have not a moment. 
Goodbye, my darling,' this to the little lad 
who clings to his hand, as he bends and kisses 
him, and so leaves the room. 



* ♦ 



' Mamma, are you sorry he is gone ? ' asks 
Cuthie, after a while finding he cannot attract 
his mother's attention. ' Are you sorry,' he 
repeats, in a crying voice, while his large 
gray eyes overflow with tears. */am ; why 
don't you cry, instead of standing there, just 
like the statue in the hall. Mamma,' in loud, 
comnianding tones, * speak to me 1 ' but for 
once she does not hear her spoilt darling's 
voice. She is barkening to the solicitations 
of a most cunning tempter of speech inaudible 
and form invisible. 



CHAPTER VI 

Towards the end of December, a frost set» 
in which promises to last, so calmly blue are 
the heavens, so stirless the keen air. The 
very trees look frozen as they stand motionless 
and bare — the ghosts of their gay summer 
selves. The hardened garden walks echo 
loudly even Cuthie's light footfalls, while 
through the frosty air his laugh rings 
piercingly clear. 
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' Mother, to-morrow there will be skating.' 
he announces, solemnly one morning, appear- 
ing at her sitting-room door at an early- 
hour. 

' Nurse says the gard'ner says so ; and 
when I'm big, mother, I will skate. I wish 
I could be big to-morrow, mother, quite 
grown-up like the gard'ner. I love the 
gard'ner, and so does Nurse.' 

* Does she ? ' 

Mrs Standish has her arm round her 
little son ; but her eyes are regarding 
vaguely the outside world as she sits 
listlessly at her writing-table. 

'Yes. She lays her head down on his 
shoulder, just like to the way I do on yours,' 
(suiting the action to the words, and dragging 
off his sailor cap to rest more comfortably). 
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* I am waiting to be a man, mother. This 

morning I asked God to make me a man 

to-morrow. Do you think He will? .... 
mother, you are not listening! Wlmt are 

you waiting for ? ' 

Ay, for what? She presses her cheek 

against the little innocent questioning mouth, 

and is silent. 

* I must go, mum,' says Cuthie, in whom 
a lingering embrace induces restlessness. 

She picks up his smart little cap, and 
places it upon his fair head. 

* Nursie is waiting in the garden for me.' 
' Another kiss, my dearest.' 

The tiny figure, in its sailor suit, pauses at 
the door, to wave a tiny hand, the fair little 
hand with babyish dimples in it still, that 
would fain widen itself to mature proportions 
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and take upon its purity the stains of 
manhood. 

* Good-bye, Cathie's pitty mudder.' 
She does not heed the coaxing voice. 
She looks dreamily at the childish figure 
waving its hand until it disappears, and the 
door slowly shuts, drawn to with many a 
hitch and halt by fingers scarcely strong 
enough, as yet, for even that small labour. 

She rises, as if the room grows suddenly 
oppressive, deprived of her child's presence, 
rises and throws open the window, leaning 
out into the keen, still air. The window 
looks to the front of the house, and just 
beyond the sweep of the drive there stands 
a fine old cedar, backed by a group of firs and 
oaks. It requires a pretty stiff breeze to 
move this cedar, even to a flutter of its 
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smaller branches, and when a hurricane is 
shaking the other trees from stem to top, it 
is only gracefully agitated, trembling a little 
through its sombre body and waving majes- 
tically its heavy arms. 

To-day it stands as still as the house, and 
its dark green verdure is white and stiff with 
frost. 

* Keeping watch over the house, and like 
a brave sentinel frozen at his post,' muses 
Mrs Standish. 

If a sentinel, why, it must be horror that 

has turned the noble old tree white, and the 
grasses — the * hairs of the earth ' — are stand- 
ing up stiffly with fear, at strange and weird 
angles, each blade turning from its neighbour 
to listen and dread. 

Major Standish appears walking down 
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the drive from the stables where he has been 
smoking his matitudinal cigar. Seeing his 
wife at the open window he hesitates a mo- 
ment, and then steps over the affrighted grass, 
and leans his elbow on the wide ledge. He 
is silent. He appears to be listening. 

' What is it, Cuthbert ? ' 

*Have you seen Somerset, this morning, 
or Maud ? ' he says, rousing himself. 

* No, oh, no ; it is too early yet, they sit 
up so late playing billiards and what-not, 
they are never down until past ten. I thought 
I heard Mr Leigh's step a little while ago. I 
think he is breakfasting ; but Maud ' 

' I don't like such late hours for her. . . . 
You might tell her so, Maggie ; and don't you 
think it would be a good thing if she spent 
more of her time with you ? she is so very 
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young. Good-bye for an hour or so, I'm off 
for a stroll. It is so chilly ' (a faint shiver 
strikes through his lean figure,) ' here under 
the trees.' She watches him as he slowly 
takes his arm from the window sill, and then 
his cigar from his lips, solemnly pushing off its 
ashes against the stone ledge, and all the time 
she fancies that he is listening — listening and 
waiting with all the attent earth and expect- 
ant heaven ; and when he is gone a tiny robin, 
with its new winter waistcoat of warmest hue, 
comes hopping daintily upon the ungracious 
grass, and pauses beneath the window, its 
saucy head on one side, in an attitude of 
extreme attention. 

Mrs Standish shivers. 

' I almost think I shall go for a walk,' she 
says to herself ' I feel as if the sunshine would 
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do me good/ It sparkles on the frosted grass 
in the field beyond the wooded lawn, sparkles 
and dances with a careless air out of the 
shadow of the trees and the house. The 
robin hops away mutely, pausing to listen 
between each dainty leap. Mrs Standish 
shuts down the window. The robin flies up 
into the cedar, and pecks at the frozen 
particles upon its foliage, lifting every now 
and then its bright eye enquiringly. Was 
that a cry? That long shrill sound? Mrs 
Standish pauses in the act of stirring 
the fire. Surely, yes, there it is again, 
and again. Everything that listens must 
hear it. 
' Mother, what are you waiting for ? ' 

When the screams have died away she 
hears nothing but those childish tones re- 
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peating themselves in her throbbing ears, as 
she listens. . . . Those far-away accents, as 
far-away now as the pure blue sky. 

* She sits down and presses her hands upon 
her ears to shut out the echo of the little 
voice she will never hear any more on earth 
save in such wise. 

She does not move when Somerset Leigh 
enters with a dead boy in his arms. She 
can see that he is dead, and she can see 
that he is like what Cuthie was just 
now. She holds out her arms for him, 
and Leigh lays the small, limp body on her 
knees. The great gray eyes that looked into 
hers but now, are shut close — fast shut, and 
on the placid lids there rests darkling one of 
Death's shadows. The small, drawn face is 
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intensely sad, and the parted pallid lips seem 
anxiously to question — 

' WJwbt are you waiting foVy mother ? ' Is 
it because he knows that this dread sorrow 
has fallen on his infant face? He whose 
wide-open eyes could see nothing but the 
pretty sjiow and the pretty mother. Do they, 
closed to the unreal, behold a guilty woman 
now, and a sin stained earth ? 

' There may be still hope, I have sent for 
the doctor. Do not despair,' so Leigh says 
unsteadily. 

* Despair ! ' she echoes harshly. ' It is a 
word I and you must know well ; but why, 
oh, dear God, why should my baby despair ! 
.... He told me just now he was waiting 
to be a man. Why should he despair so 
soon ? . . . Can you hear to see the sorrow 
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on his face ? My baby ! ' (bending over the 
dead child, and gathering it to her bosom) 
'comfort thee, my sweetest — Mammy could 
always comfort her litttle lad. Tell her the 
grief then/ .... 



CHAPTEE VII 

*No/ says Lawson, shaking his head at the 
open piano, which would seem to have in a 
mute fashion, propounded a request, ' no, my 
good friend, I am busy.' 

He is sitting at a small writing-table in 
a remote corner of the room, and is regarding 
his silent tempter over his shoulder, while 
his pen, held loosely in his idle hand, points 
sternly at a broken sentence. 
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'What?' murmurs Mrs Lawson in her 
sleep. She has been out all day teaching, and 
is taking her rest in the shabby easy chair, 
the position of which, drawn close to the fire, 
allows the occupant's weary feet to find lodg- 
ing on the fender. 

' To restrain thy hand when it palpitates 
with energy y to compel it when it would fold 
itself y writes Vernon, ^this is to live virtuoiisly 
and achieve greatly ' — 

The sound of at least two pairs of feet 
ascending the stairs, the sound of at least 
one voice raised in animated narrative. The 
door opens, and two people walk in together. 
Mary Lawson and Carl Siemens. The lady 
is talking. 

' — so I said, " My dear madam, we cannot 
all of us have voices like peacocks, and as for 
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me I am content to emulate the soft tones of 
the nightingale." You should have seen her; 
her face seemed to swell and swell ' (taking 
her hand from her betrothed's arm, and puffing 
out her fair cheeks, and opening to their 
widest extent her quick blue eyes), *so.' 

'Who have you been offending now. Poll?' 
inquires her brother, stretching himself, 'why 
can't you take example by Carl ; he's never 
uncivil ? ' 

'That is so,' observes the individual alluded 
to. ' I play Lady Jane her accompaniment^ 
and go with her wheresoever her untune 
leads her into. Mein Gott ! the strange, 
'orrible modulations I make for her in her 
last song. The sweat drop pit, pat, from my 
brow upon the piano keys from the anguish 
of my soul, and yet I rise when the song is 
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done and bow with my best grace/ (getting off 
the music-stool and bending his massive 
figure forwards), ' and am saying with my ear 
still in agony, "Many, many thanks and 
gratitude for your lovely condescension and 
glorious voice. It is well none of my country- 
womens is here, for they would certainlich 
die of disappoint — nein, nein! disapprobation. 
Ah ! you laugh ; but it is despair that I say," 
and hold forth my hands in this way,' and 
Hierr Siemens clasps his fat hands together, 
and regards the imaginary Lady Jane with 
an expression of abject worship in his little 
upturned black eyes. 

' And do you know,' says Mary, laughing 
as she takes off her cloak and hat and throws 
herself and them simultaneously upon the 
old sofa, * what I heard Lady Jane say of you. 
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you conceited old humbug. " Who is that 
dreadfiil man ? he is so fat, and greasy, and 
obsequious. I would rather die than sing 
to his accompaniment again." * 

'So you have come back,' says Mrs Lawson 
indistinctly, slowly becoming conscious of 
sublunary matters through the agency of her 
daughter's voice. 

'Yes, mother, and some tea would be 
welcome. Carl, ring the bell, old chap. You 
are thirsty, I know, for when I asked him ' 
(turning to her brother, as the other rises to 
obey her) 'if he was getting on all right, this 
afternoon, he gave a prodigious groan, it 
echoed through the room, and said in a loud 
whisper j "I am like that great, good man 
who toiled all night by the sweat of his brow, 
and took nothing." ' 
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'And it was true — quite true. First there 
came one thing, then the other. It was, "Herr 
Siemens, dear Herr Siemens will play for 
you," ' (with a squeaky imitation of a female 
voice), ' or I must play on my violin, or I 
must sing a song. There was no peace and 
no drink. Bring, my good maid, a glass of 
beer in a jug.' This last to the servant who 
answers the bell. 

* And some tea, Sarah, too.' 

* The tea is hout. Miss.' 

'Then tell Madame Menefy she will provide 
some, and I will pay for that and alzo for the 
beer. Make good haste, away, my maid ; we 
are starving 1 ' 

'And how did the violin solo go off?' 
questions Mrs Lawson. 

' Oh ! soh, soh, not as I play it to myself,' 
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answers the German, brushing his thick black 
moustache away from his mouth, as in antici- 
pation of his draught of ale. 

'And who was^the prettiest girl in the 
room ? ' 

* There is but one pretty girl to me at this 
time present. It was your daughter, madam, 
that looked beautiful to me as she sang ' — 

'And he wouldn't accompany me, mother.' 

' Because I wanted with all my heart to look 
at you, Marie. To see the eyes softening as 
the notes soften — ^to watch the colour come 
and go with the passion of the music — the 
lips tremble for very excess of tenderness in 
the dying cadence. All this was my delight.' 

'It wasn't mine. You don't know how 
trying it is to be stared at in that — Here 
comes our refreshment. Cheer up, Carl I you 
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can't help being an idiot, which is a good thing, 
for I like idiots. Observe my learned brother 
— scratch, scratch, scratch, he goes, from 
morning to night, wasting paper, and wear- 
ing out pens, and fancying himself a genius/ 

' You are all so clever, you Lawsons,' says 
Carl, breathless from a deep drink of his 
beloved beverage. 

' So clever,' echoes Mrs Lawson, * that we 
can never make any money. I am always 
being complimented on the superiority of my 
children's brains. Compliments are empty, 
and so are their purses, for never a penny 
can they earn, with all their genius.' 

' It is so, ever so from the beginning. 
Witness your Shakspeare and your Chatter- 
ton, and us with our ah ! ' (checking him- 
self as a knock resounds on the door), ^ the 
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good maid brings more beer. Come in I 
come in ! ' 

But it is not the servant who enters at 
his bidding. It is Somerset Leigh — Somerset 
Leigh, the irreproachable dresser, the dandy 
of his regiment, attired in a much crumpled 
overcoat, a wide-awake hat, and splashed 
trousers. 

*You forget your manners, Mr Leigh,' 
observes Mary. 

On hearing his name mentioned, Lawson, 

who has been busily wTiting, becomes aware 
of his friend's presence. Pushing his papers 
together he springs to his feet. As he views 
Leigh, who is slowly removing his hat, the 
greeting on his lips is checked. 

'We have just come back from one of Lady 
Geraldine's MdtinSes Musicales,^ says Mary,, 
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talking as women will, because she sees that 
some uncomfortable influence is at work. 
* I think they are a great mistake ; they tire 
one, and bring no money, except, perhaps, as 
we fondly hope, indirectly.' 

* Where is Vernon ? ' Leigh asks. 

The other, standing at his elbow, touches 
him and smiles. 

' What ails you, Somerset ? ' 

' I have ill news,' turning to Lawson and 
fixing on him haggard eyes. 

'Have some beer,' suggests Herr Siemens. 

' The little boy is dead,' continues Leigh, 
his eyes fixed unseeingly on Mary's pretty 
dress of blue and cream-colour. 

' Cuthie ! ' interjects Lawson. 

' Yes ; I found him lying dead yesterday 
morning beside the swing. The rope was 
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broken on one side. There was a frost that 
morning, and the ground was as hard as a 
paving-stone. The little fellow had no chance, 
falling on his head. . . . Ver, I want 
to speak to you. I have ill news.' 

' My dear fellow, what are you telling us 
but ill news?' 

Lawson lays his hand firmly now upon his 
friend's shoulder, for Leigh sways slightly as 
he stands and reaches out his hand seeking 
support. His face is deadly pale, there is a 
sunken look about his eyes, and under them the 
inky shadows, eloquent of sleepless sorrow. 

*The little boy is dead; but that is not all. 
I cannot tell you here,' turning vaguely from 
the astonished faces that peer at him, and 
fi'om his friend he walks unsteadily from the 
room. Lawson follows him. 
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' There/ observes Carl, as the door closes 
upon them, * there goes a man well drunken, 
while I still am thirsting as one travelling in 
the desert where no water is.' 



CHAPTER VIII 

It is raining hard. The gleaming pavements, 
the puddle-lit streets seem to laugh unmirth- 
fiilly at the black sky and darkened houses. 
The policemen assume a more warlike aspect, 
the glory of the battle, yes, perhaps all the 
glory of battle flashes from their dripping 
helmets, glimmers from their soaked uniforms. 
^ Shall I call a cab?' asks one of these 
functionaries of Lawson, for after he and 
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Leigh have walked a hundred yards or so, 
the latter totters, pauses, and leans against 
the railings, faint and apparently strengthless. 
His brows are knit, and his eyes are full of 
the energy that leaves his limbs. 

* Tell him to drive to the Royal Hotel. 
The Major has taken rooms there,' he com- 
mands Lawson, as he takes his place in the 
hansom. 

* What a weak idiot you must think me/ 
he observes, after a time, as they rattle along, 
up this street, down that. ' I can hardly find 
courage even to tell you what has happened. 
.... Maud has left her home. She is— 
God knows where' 

* God knows where,' the rain sneers, as it 
drives against the white set face of his listener 
— against his rigid lips, his steady eyes. 
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' God knows where/ the rush and roar of 
the streets utter hurriedly, the tramp of the 
pedestrians on the pavement echo the same 
phrase. The sudden blare of a brass band 
screams the words angrily at him from out 
the fog. 

' Ver, why do you not speak. Have you 
not heard ? ' 

' I hear. When did she go away ? ' 
'Yesterday morning, we find. We did not 
miss her until the evening, because of the 
boy's death ; we never noticed her absence 
all day. Now, it appears she must have left 
the house before ten in the morning. All we 
can ascertain is that she did not go by train. 
We are making our search as quietly as 
possible, to save scandal. . . . All the 
professional agents we have engaged say 
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she is certain to be found, unless — ^Here 
we are ! ' 

Standing on the rain-washed pavement, 
Lawson extends no hand to assist his friend, 
who climbs out of the vehicle as a man aged 
and stiff. Apparently, forgetful of the dam- 
age his only hat is sustaining from the torrent, 
he watches with stem eyes Leigh's shaking 
hand *sort' out the fare, and tender it to the 
driver ; and when the same hand reaches out 
to take his arm, he draws it aside, and motions 
his friend to lead the way. 

*Mine own familiar friend — mine own 
familiar friend,' walking up and down the 
sitting-room waiting for Leigh, he keeps 
repeating these words to himself 

'If it had been another' — then when 
Leigh enters, having steadied his nerves 
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with a couple of brandys and sodas, he seats 

himself at the table, and leans his head wearily 
on his hand. His friend, drawing another 

chair to the table, proceeds to unfold in de- 
tail all the plans formed for the recovery of 
Maud. 

'Well, have you nothing to say?' he 
questions, \yhen he has come to an end of 
his recital. 

' Nothing.' 

* No suggestion to make — no alteration to 
propose ? ' 

'The plans formed seem to me admirable.' 
'Ver, I used to fancy you had some feel- 
ing' — begins Leigh, impulsively, 

* I have often entreated you not to fancy 
any such thing,' interrupts Lawson in his 
coldest tones. 
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' I thought you not only had brains, but 
heart. I said to myself, I will go and tell 
Ver, he will help me, if not by seeing a better 
way of finding Maud than any other, he will 
still say, " I am sorry for you," and help me 
with his sympathy. . . . Have you no 
compassion, Vernon? I remember when I 
used to get into scrapes at school, and 
later on, you were always my friend, my 
helper, my everything; and now, when I 
come to you in a worse strait than any, 
you are cold, silent, strange. If (he goes 
on, half-tearfiil in his excitement), ^ you knew 
how fond I grew of her lately ! You only 
saw us at the beginning. Latterly, we were 
never separate, and every day, every hour, 
she seemed to twine herself more closely 
round my heart — my very heart. Mrs 
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Standish noticed it, I am sure, for she 
contrived always to let us be together.' 

' Mrs Standish contrived always to let you 
be together ? ' 

' Poor little woman, she is terribly cut up 
now.' 

' She is terribly cut up now ? ' 

' Yes ; it all happening at once, you see, 
Maud — and her boy dying.' 

*But Maud is not dead,' says Lawson, with 
sudden energy, as he rises, * not dead, only 
in your canting phrase, " God knows where," 
which means, "worse than dead," or, "would 
she were dead," I really pity your myth- 
ical god sometimes. He is made such 
a stalking horse of by his would-be 
worshippers. . . . Do you really believe 
in your god, Somerset ? ' (pausing in his quick 
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walk for a moment to interrogate his friend). 
* Not really, do you ? I begin to think you 
used to pretend to me about your religion 
for the sake of argument. Do you really 
believe in your God ? ' 

* Believe in God ? Of course.' 

'Then your God who knows where Maud 
is, also knows why she went. Why don't you 
exclaim, it would sound so pious, "God knows 
why she went ? " It would waken my sym- 
pathy as much as all you have been saying. 
Will you not try the phrase ? I can show 
you the appropriate gestures and expression 
of face. Eyes turned upwards ; you have 
heard of the dying goose, and ' — 

He checks himself abruptly as the Major 
enters — enters slowly, gently, as one who 
walks in his sleep, passing by unseeingly 
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Lawson's outstretched hand^ and seating 
himself cautiously in his vacated chair. 

*You are worn out, Major; you must have 
some refreshment, some wine,' says Somerset. 
* Vernon, will you touch the bell ? ' 

The Major pulls out his watch, and observes 
in a faint, dreamy voice that he has but ten 
minutes to spare before setting out to catch 
the down train. He goes on to say, in reply 
to Leigh's questioning, that he has made 
arrangements to hear by telegram any indic- 
ation that is obtained of Maud's whereabouts. 
Lawson, standing on the hearthrug, surveys 
them stonily, until the Major half-turns to 
him a face stupified with misery, and utters 
a hesitating apology for not having greeted 
him. Then his manner changes, and the 
great gentleness that hides in him is re- 
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vealed as he seats himself by the Major's side 
and talks to him with the most considerate 
sympathy, urging him, when the wine is 
brought, to drink a glass, and taking no 
refusal, but winning the over-wrought man 
to his will with the patient tact of a tenderly 
solicitous woman. When the Major rises, 
he rises also, and expresses his desire to 
accompany him to Down End, adding — 

* I would like to see the little lad again, if 
you have no objection, sir.' 

The poor Major holds out his hand to him 
in silence. 

They take their departure thereupon ; and 
Leigh watches with eyes heavy of amaze- 
ment, his friend turn coldly from him in his 
trouble, without a word or motion of farewell. 

For a moment or two after the door is shut 
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he remains in the same position, as though 
his eyes follow entreatingly the man he 
cannot see. Then with a half-laugh, half- 
sob, he drags the wine to him, and after 
drinking three or four glasses, throws himself 
into a chair, and laying his arms upon the 
table, lets fall his head upon them, and bursts 
into tears. 



CHAPTER IX 

Up the wide oak staircase, unaccompanied 
by the little feet that used nearly always to 
patter, patter, by his side, whether he 
ascended or descended. Along the thickly 
carpeted passage, where those small feet 
were wont to hasten merrily in search of 
him, to the very door they used to halt at, 
waiting for the word of admission. Now, 
within this chamber, they lie at rest, those 
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restless feet, where he — Vernon — for so 
brief a space lodged, his little friend is 
sleeping out the first few hours of his eternal 
repose. Vernon regards meditatively the 
bouquet he bears in his hand — a bouquet of 
the whitest, most delicate exotics given him 
by Major Standish, who murmured that it 
had been left as had many others during 
the day by some one of the people round who 
had known the little lad. 

' Why,' thinks Vernon, ' a daisy or a holly 
berry used to please the child ; but now that 
he is grown so wise they offer him their best 
blossoms, as to the greatest in the land; 
grown altogether out of reach, little man. 
The teaching must all come from you now ; 
asking eyes limpid with ignorance, shut 
now in disdain, wanting nothing more of 

VOL. I G 
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the " great, tall red-haired man " you taught 
so quickly to love you, master in the only 
art worth knowing, even before you turned 
from us, Cuthie boy; and now, for thanks 
of that sweet teaching I would just kiss 
you' — 

Pushing the half-opened door, he stands 
within the room. It seems to him a blaze 
of light. In truth there is but a night lamp 
and two candles alight, besides the one he 
has brought and laid upon the chest of 
drawers close to his hand. The sombre 
red curtains, the carpet of the same hue, 
the reddish wall-paper, the deep mahogany 
furniture, the red-cushioned chairs and couch, 
all seem to glow and burn with the darkly 
gleaming fire smouldering redly in the wide 
grate. And out of this furnace of hues, there 
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appears to him the form of the loveliest 
woman he has ever seen. She is seated 
by the bedside, the upper part of her body 
rests upon it. Across the motionless figure 
lying there, her arms are stretched. Beside 
the head of her dead child her own lies 
pillowed. 

The dark hair and the lint white mingle. 
Her night-dress has opened and fallen from 
lier neck; and, as she lies her bosom is bared, 
and appears to yearn towards the dead little 
face, so near and so careless of the warm 
nesthng place. 

One of her naked feet, planted firmly on 
the carpet, and embedded in the soft pile, 
seems to be melting away like snow upon 

warm red clay, the other spurns the ground as 
though she ran, revealing the dainty sole, 
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flushed and crinkly as a baby's hand. She 
is sleeping the heavy sleep of grief- ex- 
haustion. The white breast scarcely heaves ; 
the pale, closed mouth might be that 
of a statue; and yet the whole figure, in 
the unconscious abandonment of its attitude 
is eloquent of bereavement, recent and 
agonising. 

So might the marble wonder of Pyg- 
malion's genius have appeared when first the 
breath of life stirred in the stone, awakening 
the pain which is its essence. And like 
Pygmalion's gaze upon his creation, intense, 
wild, mad with doubt and passion, so does 
the glance of Lawson rest upon this sleeping 
woman. Not a curve or line of the svelt 
form, emphasised, rather than concealed by 
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the cUnging night-dress, escapes his aching 
consciousness. 

It might be a marble group this, in its 
soundless, motionless, colourless pose. The 
dead child, the sleeping woman, the passion- 
struck man. 

The tender tint of the uplifted foot 
is to him as strong wine to one in deli- 
rium. 

The delicate exotics fall in fragments from 
his fingers, and yet his hands seem clenched 
and rigid, rigid as the tall figure, rigid as 
the eyes drinking in the beauty that in- 
toxicates the reeling soul. 

She sighs — a long, weary sigh, as Pyg- 
maUon's bride might have sighed from 
sheer sadness of unutterable love. Her 
lips parted slightly to emit the sigh, close 
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again, as the petals of a pallid rose fall, 
each to each drooping from heat and 
drought. 

From the hands so still and so strained 
of the man who regards her, the remnant 
of the lovely nosegay drops as a withered 
leaf From his lips an agonized echo of 
her sigh bursts forth, a gasping, sobbing 
breath. He moves, he takes a steps towards 
her, the battered flowers beneath his tread, 
he kneels before her, and as one who stoops 
dying with thirst, to drink of waters that 
he knows are deadly, bows his head over 
her feet. Nearer to them, and nearer his 
face sinks, sinks ; his lips unclose, the lids 
fall over his eyes. And then, is it because 
that stiflT baby-mouth seems to smile at him 
as when it was ruddy with life, or because 
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those shut, sunken eyes seem to look at him, 
full of the pure trust that won his heart when 
he saw them last, that he raises himself 
painfully, as a fainting man resolved to 
perish of thirst rather than poison ; and 
so, still kneeling, leans back against the 
bed, exhausted, panting, almost unconscious? 
It may be so, for, after a few moments 
struggling to his feet, and still breathing 
heavily, he staggers to the other side of 
the bed. There he crouches trembling, 
and presently thrusts out a blundering 
hand towards the little lad, grasps awk- 
wardly small dead fingers, pulls them to 
to him, presses them against his breast, 
presses them wildly, madly against his 
breast, holding them there with the gesture 
of one who cries, * save me ! ' 



CHAPTER X 

* You are in the dumps, Herr Siemens/ says, 
in a decided voice, Mdlle. Alphonse. * You 
are altogether in the dumps.' 

She is Herr Siemens' favourite * pupil of 
the violin,' as he terms such persons as those 
he endeavours to teach the art of violin-play- 
ing. She is, moreover, the daughter of 
Mdlle. Alphonse, nee Smith, dressmaker. 
Monsieur Alphonse, being of a gay and 
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volatile temperament, 'so foreign/ as his 
faithful, hard-working spouse says, does 
not add much to his family's income, detracts 
a Uttle from its honour, and more from 
its peace of mind, for, among his vices, 
he includes an excessive taste for wine. 
Mdlle. Alphonse is like her father in 
appearance, being small, dark, quick of 
movement. She has also inherited his 
talent for music. In her it has become 
intensified to genius, Herr Siemens thinks. 
Not like her paternal relative's impulse, is her 
strong, steady love of her art, nor like any 
feelings of his, her staunch affection for her 
commonplace mother. True to herself 
first, she has firmly refused to work at 
anything but music. True to her family 
next, the dearest joy of the success she 
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determines to win is the help it will enable 
her to afford her toiling mother and 
small brothers. Her queer black eyes, 
Chinese in shape, hence she is called ' John,' 
by her family, fix themselves on the dis- 
consolate professor. 

He is sitting on the horse-hair couch, 
which Mons. Alphonse's lazy feet have 
worn into peep holes for strange tufts of 
tow-like substance. Across Herr Siemens' 
knees his violin lies. His head is bowed 
dejectedly. 

* Dumps/ he murmurs. * What is dumps? 
If you would mean despair, why, yes, then, 
you are right. Carl Siemens is a most 
despairing man.' 

Mdlle. Alphonse draws her bow across 
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the grave notes of the violin, and produces a 
low moan of sympathy. 

'What is the matter?' she asks concernedly. 

' Matter ! There is one big smash, and 
in that smash, why, he knows not, Carl 
is smashed alzo, smashed — done for — ^buried, 
and the professor bends lower over his fiddle 
as a sorrowing mother over her babe. 

' Who has come to smash ? ' asks practical 
John, her keen, small face raised, her ugly, 
shapeless little figure poised attentively, her 
long thin hands gripping nervously the neck 
of her instrument. 

'Major Standish, friend of my friend 
Lawson ' — 

'Brother to the Miss Lawson you're 
engaged to.' 

'The same. This poor Major Standoff 
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has had a great calamity ; first to begia 
with his son, a beautiful baby boy, tumbles 
himself out of a swing and kills himself 

* Where was his nurse ? ' 

^ Kissing the gardener ; but this is not alL 
While everyone is in confusion and terror at 
the event, there happens a yet greater grief. 
His daughter, half-sister to the little boy, 
runs away from paternal halls, disappears 
— absconds ' — 

'Who with ? ' interrupts Mdlle. Alphonse, 
trying to get a very high note in tune. 

' With herself alone ; but this is not all — 
the note is sharp still. She is engaged, I 
forgot to say, to a most handsome man, 
young, loving. He, of course, is distracted, 
the Major also is distracted. They come 
to town to make search for her. They fetch 
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Lawson to consult with, Lawson — ah I I 
come to the worst/ 

Mdlle. Alphonse makes her violin shudder 
audibly. 

'Lawson is afraid of the poor father in 
his grief alone, so goes with him all the 
way back into the country that night, 
stays with him till the morning, hoping 
for brighter things, when a telegram comes 
to say that the missing one is found, dead 
drowned, dragged from the great, dirty river 
that flows through this town ; identified, 
not by the poor face which is swept of 

all features that are human, but by the 
clothes and the hair, which they dry, and 
which is the only beautiful thing left belong- 
ing to the once lovely maid ; then does the 
father give way, stricken down unconscious, 
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never to recover his faculties any more. Then 
is Carl forgotten by his friend, soon to be 
brother-in-law. Ah, John, there is a bitter 
fate against me ! ' 

'Not so bitter as the one against me, 
I know. Why, Herr Siemens, youWe all 
right' 

The professor gazes vaguely at the 
uncouth, unformed figure outlined against 
the dusty pane of the only window the 
tiny room has space for, at the rough, 
short hair sticking out from the dark head 
in vigorous, ungraceful tufts, at the worn, 
ill-made dress, at the dilapidated shoes, 
and shakes his large head dolefully. 

* No, it is not the same. You are young, 
sixteen, is it not ? You have plenty of time 
to climb the ladder. As for me, I am thirty- 
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two. It is time I made fame ; my youth 

goes; and besides, with fame comes the 

money that I hunger for, to enable me 

to wed my dearest. All this I think I 

see before me in to-morrow's concert, when 

I am to play on my violin, the only thing 

I can really and truly play. It is a thing 

you know not — a concerto of Beethoven — a 

duet for piano and violin. Lawson and 

Beethoven are one, even as I and Beethoven 

are one. There we meet — there we are for 

once together, in unison. It is this concerto 

I am to play to-morrow before serious judges 

of such things. It is on this wonderful 

music I have placed trustfully all my hopes. 

In such a concert I have never yet performed, 

and all my musical friends say cheerfully that 

now is Carl's chance. He plays before men 
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in authority. If he succeed, make an im- 
pression, there will open to him endless 

engagements. All goes well until, on the 
eve of the event, Lawson comes not ' — 

'But surely someone else can play with 
you,' cries John, eagerly, laying her fiddle 
on the crumby, much stained baize of the 
ricketty table. 

The professor does not answer. He looks 
up at his pupil's pitying face, with tears in 
his usually merry eyes, and slightly shakes 
his head. 

* Then I will play. I am vile at it, I know, 
but I will practise — T will wear the skin from 
my fingers ; but I will do it well at last,' in 
her excitement she drops on one knee beside 
her friend, and lays her hand on his arm. 

'The concert is on the morrow; to practise 
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is impossible, thank you all the same, my 
child ; and, as for a player, Mary will play as 
well as anyone I can get ; but — . It is perhaps 
because she is so clever, so herself^ can do 
everything she sets her hand to, that is the 
reason I make out that she cannot get into 
Beethoven. I say nothing to her but 
praise,' (he goes on hastily), ' for there is no 
fault, all is correct ; but when we play 
together, she and I, Beethoven's spirit is 
not with us ; and plainly do I hear it crying 
from a distance, "All is lost." The very 
intonation of my instrument is changed. 
Ach ! my impulsive child ! ' (laying his 
hand fondly on the rough head of the girl 
beside him), * how do you remind me of that 
evening, four years ago, when I went to 
play to amuse the children of Miss Stiflfback's 

VOL. I H 
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school. How well do I remember in the 
self-same way did suddenly a little girl, of 

the many who sat listening while I played, 

come springing to me, like an arrow that is 

shot, all at once to my side, and kneeling, 

clasped my hands, my knees, and would not 

be torn away by Miss Stiftback or anyone ; 

but implored to be taught to play the violin, 

the music diviner than human voice, like 

poor, foolish, fat Carl Siemens.' 

* I had never heard any instrument except 
a worn-out piano, vilely played, and a few 
bad voices, badly cultivated, and to me — 
pooh ! I have often told you how your 
playing sounded to me. Make it sound the 
same to your critical audience, to-morrow.' 

Mournfully he smiles as he answers, 

* There are not many John Alphonses in 
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the world, among my to-morrow's audience 

probably not one. Thy enthusiasm and 
talent are alike rare, ach ! ' (irritably), ' there 
comes from the below room your mother's 
loud voice, speaking to her lady customers, 
and their voices,' (pushing aside John's hand 
and rising with a stamp), 'cackle, cackle, 
squeak, squeak. I can see them by the 
sound, how they whisk their skirts, their 
enlarged jupons, and try to find in them- 
selves graceful curves which nature has 
denied to them. Himmel ! it is awful ; 
come to work, John, and drown them.' 

' I would rather die than be a dressmaker,' 
observes John, as she takes her violin to 
her heart with a loving gesture, 

*And I would rather see thee dead than 
such ' (pointing with his bow solemnly down- 
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wards, to indicate Madame Alphonse). *Cold 
and white, hearing never more sweet sounds 
or harsh, seeing not again the pretty flowers, 
like the poor daughter of Major Standforth, 
whom they lay beneath the sod. I would 
weep over thee ; but not so bitterly as if 
thy voice arose from below, as thy mother's 
does, screaming about the fashions. Let us 
not ever deny the good that Heaven gives us, 
John. Whether we run, or stumble, or 
fall, let us still keep in view our fairest 
good, our real joy, our music. Let us do 
our best for it. . . . Come on, come 
on ; the dumps is gone for now. To work, 
to work, my brave comrade ! ' 



CHAPTER XI 

That evening Herr Siemens has a relapse 
of the dumps. After trying the concerto 
once through, to Mary's accompaniment, he 
lays aside his instrument as if it had pre- 
viously been possessed of life and had died 
during the performance in agonies. Then 
making his way to his betrothed, he kneels 
down by her side, kisses her hands as in 
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forgiveness, and bows his head upon her 
knees as one who is too sad to speak. 

*I didn't hear anything wrong/ observes 
Mrs Lawson, who is taking her tea. 'In 
fact I never heard the thing go better. 
You are morbid, Carl.' 

* If you would only tell me where I fail/ 
says Mary, dispiritecQy. 

* I verily believe Germans never are quite 
sane about music,' says Mrs Lawson, cutting 
herself some bread. * There's Wagner, your 
greatest composer ' — 

* If you would only tell me where I fail,' 
repeats Mary, and her eyes grow suffused 
with mortification. 

* Sing unto me, my beloved,' entreats the 
professor, raising his head, *sing, and thy 
dear voice shall dispel all clouds with its 
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glory. I shall forget all else. Beethoven, 
to-morrow's concert, alike will appear small. 
Ach ! have I then brought tears into those 
most lovely eyes, with my impatience. There,* 
(kissing first one and then the other), 'so, 
they are well again. Sing me one of those 
songs you sing so divinely, to show to Carl 
you forgive his brutality,' 

' Won't you try me once again ? ' asks 
Mary, with unwonted humility. * I may 
succeed better next time. If I only knew 
what you wanted.' 

* I would rather hear thee sing ' (stroking 
the girl's fair head). ' It is as madam says, 
we Germans are mad in our music. We want 
we know not what.' 

' If you would only tell me.' 

*Well,' (leaning his stout figure against 
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the piano, and gazing pensively at his 
betrothed), *it is something Hke this. I 
want Beethoven for to-morrow, to speak 
by my violin to the people as they will 
understand ; . . . but I want thee, my own 
fair one, my Irish girl, for always and 
always, just thyself, thy very self, to lie upon 
my heart, and speak to Carl as he only 
will understand. . . . Let the rest go 
by ; you cannot be yourself and Beethoven, 
and, of the two, it is thyself, not Beethoven, 
whom I would marry.' 

*But all this does not help me,' says 
Mary, resigning her hand to her lover 
grudgingly, as it were, her deprecating 
eyes raised to his amorous gaze. 

* Sing, mine own,' 

* Oh ! Carl,' (in the clear voice there is a 
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quiver as of coming tears), 'won't you let 
me try it with you once more. Perhaps 
I shall come nearer to what you want this 
time.' 

And because he loves her he consents 
to what is harrowing to his soul. Bravely 
he suppresses the groan that rises to his lips, 
lips that are not clever at suppression, as 
the opening chords resound to Mary's un- 
soulful touch. The first part of the duet 
goes rather worse than ever it has yet. Then 
a short solo for the vi6lin occurs, and Herr 
Siemens embraces Beethoven without dis- 
traction. He turns from the piano, from 
the player. He shuts from his rapt vision 
Mrs Lawson and her bread and butter. 
He does not hear the door behind him 
open, hears not Mrs Lawson's exclamation 
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of surprise as the tall figure his eyes have 
ached to behold enters, and, making its 
way to the piano, lays a hand upon the 
player's shoulder, who instantly vacates her 
post in favour of the new-comer, whom she 
watches with gleeful eyes seat himself 
before the key-board, and push back from 
his sinewy wrists his frayed shirt cuffs. 

The violin's solo draws to a close. Its 
voice after one long, thrilling note, into 
which the professor seems to cast his * most 
despairing soul,' falters, half-sobs, trys to say, 
as it were, the same grief again, breaks down 
suddenly, and is silent. Crash ! down comes 
the chord, full of Beethoven's nerves and 

passion, as the piano speaks again, this time 
in no alien tone. Surging together, in a 
strong harmony of sound, the souls of the 
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two instruments mingle, part, answer each 
other, plead one against the other, pray 
together, roll on, with one consent, as two 
mighty waves of a storm-stirred sea, the 
violin leading, the piano thundering after, 
overtaking, as a too tumultuous billow, the 
preceding wave, the passion of its fellow-in- 
strument. With froth and fret and deep-toned 
thunder, and wails of those who drown in 
sight of home, so breaks this flood of musical 
emotion suddenly upon the shore of silence. 
* Mine beloved, let me now embrace thee,' 
cries Carl, laying aside his fiddle, and turn- 
ing with outstretched arms towards the 
piano. * Ach ! hast thou then taken his 
form as well as his touch — his spirit. . . 
My friend, my friend ! ' continues the profes- 
sor, with emotion, grasping fiercely one of 
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Lawson's long lean hands, * I have known in 
my heart that you would not so forsake Carl 
in his extremity.' 

* Why, what is the matter ? ' asks Lawson, 
with a puzzled look, disengaging his hand 
impatiently. 

* The matter ! only that did you not play 
for me this piece to-morrow I am done.' 

* To-morrow ? ' 

*The concert, Ver,' interposes Mary. 
'Your wits are wool-gathering, as usual' 

'The concert, to be sure. I had utterly 
forgotten it,' (passing his hand wearily across 
his forehead). ' I came to-night because I 
could be of no further use to Mrs Standish.' 

' Then it has been what you call an inter- 
vention of Providence on my behalf,' murmurs 
Carl. 
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*How is the poor Major?' asks Mrs 
Lawson, coming over to the group round 
the piano, brushing the crumbs from her 
dress — crumbs that testify to the dryness 
of the bread she has spread with rancid 
butter and — eaten. 

*He is — as well as he will ever be, until ' — 
* He goes up into the bright eternal regions/ 
interposes the professor sentimentally, finger- 
ing Mary's hand, which he has caught and 
prisoned as the girl was passing him. 

'Until,' subjoins Vernon, in monotonous 
tones, *he lies rotting away at peace with 
his children, in the Standish va^Jt in Down 
End Church. By-the-bye, there was not 
room enough for Maud, she lies outside in the 
graveyard. Much wholesomer arrangement. 
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She, at least, will make the grass grow 
fresher, some twenty years hence.' 

' So the Major is no better ? ' questions 
Mrs Lawson again. 

'Very little. He is half-paralysed and 
half-mad. Mrs Standish is going to take 
him to X — next week. He may get a little 
stronger, the doctors say; he will never be 
really better.' 

* Rather a depressing - fortnight for you, 
Ver,' observes Mary. 

'Depressing! not at -all. On the contrary, 
I have experienced some very exciting 
impressions.' 

' And Somerset, what is he doing ? ' 

* Trying to get ordered abroad, and failing, 
I hear. I have not seen him since he came 
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here that evening, to tell us of this tragedy, 
What is a tragedy, Carl ? * 

*I know not, unless it is depending on 
someone to come on a certain date, for your 
whole happiness, and who comes not, except 
just when every hope gives way, just at the 
last, by an intervenzigangen of providence.' 

'As good a definition as any I have heard,' 
says Lawson, smiling faintly, and beginning 
to play the waltz that nearly every evening 
during his first sojourn beneath the roof of 
Down End, Maud had played at Somerset's 
insistence. As he (Vernon) had sat dreamily 
listening, or perhaps talking, and not listening 
at all, the foolish valse tune, half-frivolous, 
half-touching, had crept into his sensitive 
musicianly ear, and now the long, loose fingers 
seem to find out the air by instinct, and, as it 
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were, hum it over, with a pathos not its 
own and to a rhythm never danced to yet. 

' That is never Beethoven,' mutters Carl, 
discontentedly — * it is dregs after him.' 

* Hush ! ' says Mrs Lawson, pulling her 
knitting out of her pocket, and furtively 
wiping away a tear at the same moment, 
* hush ! it is a dirge for the poor dead 
children.' 

The quick gray eyes of the player light 
upon her for a second, as her son remarks 
quietly — 

* Then you have some artistic instinct, after 
all, mother.' 

'Do you not think,' Carl is saying to 
Mary, * that I ought to drink to this great 
good luck, this intervenzition of heaven. 
I feel it, indeed, my duty. It is not often 
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that heaven has taken my part in all mjr 
weary life. Let us then make merry and 
rejoice, my dear one, and order up the 
UerJ 

*0h, Carl, Carl! and not two hours ago 
you drank success to yourself as a "most 
despairing man." ' 
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CHAPTER XII 

It is approaching midnight on the following 
evening. Mary is pacing impatiently up 
and down, up arid down the sordidly 
furnished apartment wherein Beethoven 
sometimes speaks, and wherein Mrs Law- 
son sometimes snores. It has not been 
one of Mary's more happy days, as the 
days of her life go. Mrs Lawson has 
remained in bed with a bad attack of 
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bronchitis; and Mary, instead of going to 
hear Herr Siemens make his success, has 
been obliged to work during the evening, 
as well as during the morning and afternoon, 
for she has given singing-lessons to some 
of her mother's pupils, at the latter's earnest 
request, and so prolonged what she terms her 
drudgery into the eventful night. 

'It is most damaging to be altogether 
absent from all my pupils. Make the best 
of it, Poll, and appear where you can, in 
my stead,' so Mrs Lawson, in a husky 
whisper appealing to her daughter, in the 
dawning of the weary day. 

^Altogether absent! You seem to think 
I am your spirit,' observed Mary, trying 
to be jocose. *A11 right, don't fuss, I'll 
make it all serene with the important ones.' 
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* All serene/ perhaps she has made it with 
Mrs Lawson's pupils ; but serenity from 
Mary's own fretting heart is far removed 

* Nearly twelve ! ' she exclaims mentally, 
consultinor her watch. *The concert must 
have been over more than an hour ago ; and 
from St James' Hall it is only ten minutes 
walk. What can have happened ? ' and as 
she listens and wonders, a welcome sound 
greets her ears, and calms her apprehensions, 
namely, the opening of the street door. 
Then follows a silence upon the closing of 
the same, then a step upon the stairs ascend- 
ing rapidly, two, three, four stairs at one 
stride. 

*That is never my fat Carl,' Mary has 
time to think regretfully, before her brother 
enters. 
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' Success, success ! ' he cries, as she runs 
up to him. 

* They were enthusiastic over him,' he adds, 
as she lays her hand on his arm, and questions 
with her eyes. 

* He had to play a solo after the duet, his 
and mine. And they took no notice of me, 
you will be pleased to learn. I was but an 

adjunct to your Carl's greatness 

Why has he left you so early? I have not 
congratulated him yet ! ' 

' Left me ! I have not seen him this 
evening, this day,' cries Mary, dismayed. 

* Not seen him ! Why, he left St James' 
at half-past ten, to this tune,' (seating him- 
self at the open piano, and beginning a 
majestic impromptu march), * " I must go, stay 
me not," (mimicking the professor's accent), "I 
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must go at once to my beloved, to tell to 
her the great good news."' 

*But he has not come/ says Mary, earnestly, 
disregarding Vernon's joking tone. 

* Oh ! ' (going on with the grandiose tri- 
umphal march), *I suppose some of his 
enthusiastic friends, they were not few in 
number nor undemonstrative. ... I sup- 
pose they carried him off to some pot-house to 
drink his health, and their own. You don't 
ask what I have been doing since the ter- 
mination of the concert ! / have no over 
friendly friends to drag me to midnight 
carouses, and yet, an hour has sped with me 
since the "uproar was over," most pleasantly,' 
(changing the martial strain, for a low, soft 
rendering of * Love's Young Dream '), * like 
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this. . . . Mary/ (rising with a sudden, 
appalling discord,) * I am an engaged man ! ' 
' Indeed ! ' 

'Indeed/ (going over to the fire-place, 
where Mary stands, disconsolately leaning 
her elbows on the mantel-shelf,) * indeed and 
in truth.' 
'Who is she?' 

' A pupil of Carl's. Ah ! now you prick 
up your ears — a friend of Carl's ; now you 
begin to be grateful to me for falling in 
love.' 

' What is she like ? ' 

* H'm'm, I hardly know. A little black 
coal, with plenty of gas in it, just catching 
fire. She came to the concert with a small 
sleepy boy as chaperon. I marked her 
during the performance, because of her intent 
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gaze at Carl ; she sat in the gallery. When 
all was over, and we were packing up, 
talking, etc., in rushes a small girl, seizes 
hold of the professor's hand, and begins to 
stammer out all sorts of complimentary 
things. ... I took a fancy to her ugly face, 
for she is ugly, deUciously, consciously ugly. 
Had on a black threadbare dress, no 
flower in her short black hair, no ribbon, 
no flower, no faldelal anywhere. Her only 
ornament her bright black eyes, very like 
Carl's own. " An artiste," I said to myself, 
*'a woman who lives not for herself; but for 
the divine spark in her." ''Introduce me, 
Carl," I said, aloud, and lo ! two noble souls, 
clothed in plain, good- wearing bodies, became 
acquainted, and I know, at last, the girl 
whom I will wed.' 



i 
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'And you are actually engaged. Nonsense.' 

* Well, I haven't asked her yet ; but I mean 
to give her the refusal of me, someday, if 
we live. She will say "Yes," I think. 
John will certainly like a man who is too 
clever to succeed.' 

'John?' 

'That is her queer little name. What a 
contrast she made to our squalling prima 
donna, who was, at the moment of John's 
entrance, robing her snowy shoulders, at 
least, a man was caressing them with a 
gorgeous cloak, the while she simpered 
with her painted mouth, and shook her 
tawdry bracelets till they rattled, and swung 
her skirts this w^ay and that, faugh ! How 
real John seemed beside her. How true 
the tone of her voice suddenly heard beside 
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that other, which the papers, to-morrow, will 

describe as entrancing hundreds 

John's voice is ugly, or it would hardly 
belong to her charmless physique. It has 
a hard timbre^ it is produced jerkily. . . . 
She's a jerky little individual altogether; 
but an artiste^ a woman with a soul, at last I 
have found her. Lucky she, so soon to have 
brought a soulful man, such as I, to her 
ill-shod feet. Ah ! the hero comes,' (hearing 
a footfall on the stairs and instantly making 
his way to the piano), ' how does it go, the 
air, I mean, " See the — e Conquering He- 
he — he — he — ro co — omes." I have it.' 

And as Carl enters, the gravely ridiculous 
march recommences, interspersed with 
snatches absurdly brief and broken of * The 
Conquering Hero.' 
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* What burlesque is not this ! ' ejaculates 
Carl, as he passes the piano on his way to 
Mary, in whose eyes he reads his dearest 
congratulation. She does not speak; she 
holds out her hands and smiles. 

Lawson begins to sing, in a reedy tenor 
voice, the comically introduced snatches of 
* See the Conquering Hero,' in his majestic 
march. 

* I am late,' says the professor, sorrowfully. 

* Yes ; but Ver said your friends were so 
friendly. They bore you off, no doubt against 
your will ? ' 

' They were very friendly/ observes Carl, 
lamely. 

*A11 the better; and it doesn't matter — 
your being late, I mean, for, you see, I knew 
you would come at last.' 
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*At last/ repeats Carl, in a tone from 
which all triumph is miles away. 

* See the — e Conquering He — he — he — ^he 
— ^ro CO — omes/ turn — ^tum — tum — tum^ so 
suddenly ends the voice and piano, as it 
were, questionly, for Lawson has purposely 
brought his impromptu to an end, on an un- 
resolved chord, and rising, the undiminished 
seventh shining interrogatively from his 
expressive eyes, he walks slowly towards 
the silent couple on the hearthrug. Carl 
at this moment, is regarding himself atten- 
tively in the mirror, two feet by one foot 
square, which overhangs the mantel, in 
representation of a pier glass. 

* I am not good-looking,' he observes, 
musingly. * No one could call me so in 
earnest. . . . These great, fat, red cheeks 
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are not fascinating, these eyes, so small and 
black, which twinkle like a pig's, this 
moustache, so coarse and abrupt in growth, 
all, all is ugly . . . and my form, it 
is short, it has no grace — no — no styh. 
. . . I am not one which women would 
look on with favour ; no, I am not.* 

*Are you trying to make out that your 
appearance has promoted your success ? * 
questions Vernon, as the professor pauses in 
his soliloquy. 

*Ach, no; but what I want to know/ 
(and now he turns from the dusty mirror 
to Mary), * is whether I — I — I look trustful, 

* 

no, I would say, worthy — ^trustworthy. . . . 
Supposing you had not known me until 
this moment, Marie, would you say, your 
blue eyes lighting upon me for the first time. 
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"There is a friend in my need, a man to 
which I will appeal when I am sad." Do I 
indeed appear so good and noble r 

Laughing at his earnest tone, and laying 
her hand on his extended one, Mary 
answers in the affirmative readily enough. 

*Who has been turning that stolid old head 
of yours ? ' asks Vernon. * Has Madam 
Screachaway — what's her name ? — ^been trying 
to victimise you, or has John's florid speech, 
the little wretch was positively fulsome, 
made you thus self-conscious, thus uplifted, 
and vain ?.' 

* I am not vain,' returns Carl, in strangely 
subdued tones, * I am afraid, I am humble. 
I begin to question myself, whether I am 
worthy of what is put upon me, whether I 
can be wise enough for what is lovely, and 
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youthful and friendless. I begin to be afraid, 
and to doubt if Carl Siemens is worthy of 
what is reposed in him. . . . You who 
know him, what do you say, Marie ? That 
you trust him ? ' 

'That I trust him.' 

It is the first time Mary has declared the 
same to her lover ; and as the words pass 
her lips, the first doubt she has felt of his 
truth enters her heart. 

' Go back to the piano,' says the professor, 
turning with a quick movement to Lawson, 
* Go, and answer that abominable chord, you 
have left upon the keys, and which keeps 
asking in my ears a most heart-rending 
question.' Go, . . . (he reiterates irritably, 
dropping Mary's hand), it is a maddening 
thing which you have played upon my nerves.' 
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* Nerves, aha ! the encored violinist must 
give himself ^^des airs de genie" Well, 
you shall be humoured to-night, and I will 
finish my march.' 

As he speaks, Lawson walks leisurely 
across the room, leisurely seats himself at 
the piano, and thunders out resolved and 
resolving chords, until Carl cries out, 
' Enough ! Would you deafen us ? ' 

'So,' observes Vernon, rising with a 
yawn, ' so it resolves into nothing but noise, 
as do all our petty triumphs ; and of noise 
you have had sufficient. Good-night ; I go 
to dream of my triumphs and — John.* 






V 
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CHAPTER XIII 

In the meantime, * spring comes slowly up 
this way.' 

Over the land the note of the cuckoo has 
been heard,^ on still and sunny hours, or is 
it not the voice of summer, waking from 
her long sleep, and calling out clearly, 
though drowsily, * I come — I come ! ' and 
hearing the glad assurance, do not the buds 
upon the trees begin to swell with joy^ 

VOL. I K 
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until, at length, their tender green is visible, 
and the primroses and wind-flowers laugh 
among themselves at the tales of &ost 
the withered leaves tell them, rustling 
shakily round their spring-tide beauty. 
Slowly, day by day, hour by hour, the 
face of the earth is changed, and the sky 
bends above it with a bluer radiance, a 
smile that comes and goes, goes and comes, 
bathing the inexpressible freshness in light 
one moment, the next darkening all that 
is lovely by its withdrawal. Fading and 
shining, fading and shining, this radiance 
passes swiftly over copse and meadow to- 
wards the sea. Over the thousand roofs 
of a fashionable sea-side town, across its 
esplanade, its parade, up the long pier, 
catching at the bright tints of the ladies' 
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spring costumes, at the children's flowing 
hair, gleaming on the brass instruments of 
the band, on the bandmaster's polished baton, 
lastly, on the white cheek of a man, who 
stands leaning over the rail at the end of 
the pier, and so into the bosom of the 
waiting sea — waiting only for the coming 
of this brightness to break into countless 
sparkles, each a welcome. 

'How pale he is,' murmurs a lady, who 
sits in a sheltered seat, where the sun-ray 
could not find her. Her eyes are on the 
man who stands disconsolately looking into 
the water She is dressed in black. By 
her side a bath-chair is drawn. A man sits 
in it, leaning helplessly forward, as though 
strength and volition had gone out of him, 
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his lips move vaguely, his head falls to one 
side, his eyes have no speculation in them. 

The man, leaning against the pier's outmost 
rail, watches the sparkles die upon the waves 
close below him, and the shadow succeed, 
raises his head to view the sparkles wake 
further on, and the swiftly succeeding dull- 
ness put them out, then further still, a sudden 
streak, and further still, gloom. 

* So pale, so very pale ; he must have 
been ill,' so the lady keeps on muttering to 
herself, behind her thick black veil. 'Ill, 
sick at heart, grieving — God! as /am grieving. 
I cannot bear to see him, / who have' — 
and the band breaks out into a merry tune, 
full of little runs and laughs of melody. The 
lady, whose unusually graceful figure many 
eyes watch eagerly, rises, and, making a 
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sign to the man in care of the bath-chair to 
follow with his charge, turns to leave the 
pier -head. Regretful glances follow her 
receding fdrm ; for she is an object of thrill- 
ing interest to .many a male saunterer. 

' There she goes. Hasn't stayed long this 
morning. Hang it ! I wonder who she is, 
and who that poor devil is in the chair. I 
saw her better yesterday, such a mournful 
look in her eyes, they are gray. IVe won 
my bet,' etc., etc. 

The man gazing out to sea, is perhaps the 
only one who does not turn his head to watch 
the mysterious lady as she makes her way 
past the band, as he is certainly the only 
one among that fashionable crowd who has 
ever touched her hand in greeting. Possibly, 
for he intends to quit the town on the 
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morrow, he would never again have done so, 
were it not for the sudden interposition of 
the stricken man in the bath-chair, who, on 
being wheeled past the solitary muser, lifts 
his feeble, hanging head, while a light, way- 
ward as the flicker of a dying flame, flashes 
into his vacant eyes. He calls out a name. 

'Somerset — Somerset Leigh. My little 
girl's husband. Go and ask him where she 



is.' 



In vain the lady tries to soothe him into 
silence, standing so as to shield that quiet 
figure from his wild gaze. He grows every 
moment more excited and urgent, gesticu- 
lating with grotesque eagerness, and calUng 
with all his feeble strength— 

* Somerset Leigh, Somerset Leigh ! ' 
The wind that bore the sunshine and the 
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shadow to the dreamer^ bears also this 
unfamiliar voice uttering his name. He 
rouses himself, looks round, sees wondering 
eyes, sneering eyes, pitying eyes, all directed 
to a group, from the midst of which his 
name is called in accents scarcely human. 

*Go on, do not stop,' the lady says to 
the wheeler of the invalid's chair, and the 
bystanders hear a voice they deem well- 
matched with the figure they have worshipped 
so long. They note also the trembling of 
the small hand, stretched forth to grasp 
and quiet those vague and wandering hands. 

* I can't see as 'ow I can go on, mum,' 
expostulates the chair-driver. 'What with 
the crowd, and the pore geman — he's tryin' 
to git out. Lord save 'im, 'ee's that crazed 
with'— 
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* How do you do, Mrs Standish ? Can 
I help you?' breaks in the voice that is 
the voice she loathes most, or loves most 
of any in the world. She does not speak, 
her hand does not place itself in his ; but 
motions impatiently towards the invalid. 

*How do you do, Somerset? How is 
she ? Where is she ? It is a little strange,' 
babbles the importunate occupant of the 
chair. 

* Hush ! I will tell you everything 
presently,' says Leigh, soothingly, giving 
his hand to the Major, 'only we must 
leave this place.' 

'She isn't dead. Some one said so. It 
was certainly a lie?' continues the unfor- 
tunate man, clinging to Leigh's hand. 

' Certainly,' returns the latter, and, afta: 
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making a futile effort to disengage his hand, 
he bids the chair-man proceed, and in this 
fashion the strange group passes slowly down 
the long length of the pier, bathed in the 
shine and shade of spring. 

' Looks like a doomed man,' observes one 
of the crowd, 'and she like a doomed woman, 
by Jove ! Don't they look white, and he, 
the old cripple in the chair, do look at him ! 
he, ha, ha, ha ! he looks like the devil ; and 
a jolly good grip he's got of that fellow. As 
for her, the old wretch has evidently made 
her his long since.' 

' Shows his taste.' 

'Possibly. She's too absolutely pale for 
beauty.' 

* You might as well call the lilies in your 
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button-hole too white. There they go. They 
are staying at the Grand. Wonder if that 
fellow is her brother ; he has a look of her.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

Over the sea, where the May sunlight 
danced a few hours since, the young May 
moon leans and lends to the darkened waters 
the pale reflection of her passionate face. 

Mrs Standish and Leigh having spent 
most of the afternoon in each other's com- 
pany, and having finally dined together, are 
now at last alone together. The Major 
having been put to bed by his valet-nurse, 
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is at present sleeping fitfully, dreaming inad 
dreams of the two pfeople he has that day 
brought into contact, into speech, into 
possible sympathy. 

They are sitting in the bow window of 
the apartment, the curtains of which are 
undrawn, and which commands a view of 
the sea. They are silent; they are tired 
of talking about things which do not con- 
cern them, and they are disinclined to touch 
upon those things which have a vital interest 
for them. Mrs Standish has learned four 
facts connected with her companion, viz.— 
That he obtained the necessary exchange 
to enable him to go to India; that he fell 
sick three days before the departure of 
the troopship, that was to have conveyed 
him thither; that he got sick leave for 
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four months, one of which he has spent 
lying ill unto death, at his own home : that 
he has only been at X — for two days, 
and, feeling unable to endure the place, 
intends to leave on the morrow. 

And he, what has he learned in connection 
with her ? That she is the companion of an 
imbecile, and that the loss of her child has 
broken her heart. Nothing more, unless it is 
now as the moonlight slants upon her face, he 
comprehends suddenly that she is a beautiful 
woman. Beautiful with the beauty of death 
and sorrow, for white as the dying and sad 
as the grave is her face. It is turned slightly 
from him. She is regarding the heaving 
whiteness of the sea-expanse. For the first 
time during all these weary days and weeks 
and months of gloom and solitude, there has 
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come to her a surcease of heartache. In the 
presence she shrank from this morning, in 
the proximity she so passionately avoided, 
she experiences an anodyne, strange to a 
miracle. The loneliness, the sadness, the 
loss, all are soothed. And in their stead, a 
comfort so exquisite, stealing into all the 
wrung nerves ; she can scarcely help weep- 
ing. Indeed, the mournful eyes, gazing 
sea-ward, have a film over them as of coming 
tears. Tears, not such as she has shed lately, 
burning, difficult, each an agony. But tears, 
such as fall plentifully, softly, and to which 
the lips may smile an accompaniment. 

* After all,' begins Leigh, abruptly, leaning 
towards her, his elbow planted on his 
knee, * after all, what are we worse than our 



/f 
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neighbours, that all this grief should come 
upon us ? ' 

She shivers slightly at his words, at the 
rough, changed voice in which he utters 
them; but her new peace is not so easily- 
broken. She only sighs for answer. 

' How unfair it all seems, doesn't it ? . . . 
Here am I who am no worse, perhaps rather 
better than most men, broken down with 
sorrow and sickness, broken down.' 

He leans forward yet further, and buries 
his face in his hands. 

She looks at the thinned dark hair of 
the bowed head, and as she looks, the tears 
in her eyes overflow, and roll slowly down 
her cheeks. 

* One's sins are not supposed to be pun- 
ished here, in this world,' she says softly. 
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*I don't think we ought to connect our 
sorrows with them in any way/ 

*Not yourSf of course not/ (raising his 
head quickly). *It would be preposterous 
to think of such a thing. You are perfectly — 

* Good/ she suggests, as he hesitates. 
*In comparison with me, or any man, 

certainly . . . but,' (with a sudden soft- 
ening of his voice) ' of what avail is goodness, 
when such as — such as my darling are lost ? ' 

* Of what avail ? ' the white sea seems to 
smile. 

* Of what avail,' the white lips of the woman 
opposite him seem to repeat as they move 
soundlessly. 

He rises abruptly, like a man who feels 
himself in danger of fainting, and opening 
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the French window, without apology, walks 
out into the small balcony beyond. 

She watching, sees the slight soldierly 
figure drawn up to its fall height in relief 
against the shimmering sea ; sees in profile 
the worn young face convulsed with grief, 
sees the eyes full of agonising appeal up- 
turned to the placid sky. And to her ear, 
through her heart - throbs, through the 
murmur of the playful waves, there comes 
a toneless cry. 

' My darUng, my darling, where are you ? ' 
There can come no voice from those far-off 
starlit skies, to whisper, * Here,' thinks the 
woman who watches him. Listen, listen as 
lie will ; she who never was tardy of answer 
m the old days is dumb now. Dumb to his 
most lover-like words, to his hottest tears, to 

VOL. I L 
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his wildest prayers. Always dumb, always 
invisible, always out of reach. 

The figure against the moonlit sea seems 
to recoil from the silent sky, from the 
answerless stars. The uplifted head, and 
eyes sink, the clenched hand pressed on the 
heaving chest, falls to the stone parapet; 
the face with its anguished pleading suddenly 
extinguished, bends over the darkness of 
the dimly lit garden below — fifty feet below. 
The clenched hand appearing gradually to 
lean more heavily upon the parapet, 
gradually outspreads itself At the same 
time, the bent figure becomes alert, and 
bends yet more forward — more forward, 
until the passionless face escapes the moon's 
ray, and shadowed with the darkness to 
which it inclines, is therein hidden. 
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Round the tense arm, almost at its 
tensest now, a woman's arm winds itself 
upon the hand glued to the stone with all 
the strength of its muscles' wildest pressure, 
a woman's hand is laid gently, and a voice 
whose sweetness the dazed ears receive 
vaguely, says, 

* It is cold out here, Somerset, and I do 
not fancy that the night air is the very best 
thing for you. Let us go in.' 

For a second or two there is no response, 
no movement. Then Mrs Standish feels the 
strained rigidity of the muscles beneath her 
fingers relax. The arm she encircles with 
hers, begins to tremble. A bewildered face 
is slowly turned to hers. She is regarded by 
eyes half timid, half desperate. 

*Let us go in,' she repeats. 
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He appears all at once to have grown 
feeble. His lips move quiveringly; his 
arm half falls from hers. Silently, and 
with the air of a man quiescent from 
great fatigue he allows himself to be led 
within. 

*It is chilly/ she says, closing the 
window and bolting it. After that she 
busies herself with drawing down the 
bhnds and turning up the gas. Looking 
at him as she stands under the flaring 
gasalier, she observes him glance uneasily 
at the shut and curtained window. She 
crosses the room to where he sits 
crouchingly in an easy chair; the air 
of utter exhaustion still upon him. 

*Your hand was cold when I touched 
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it just now/ she says. *I hope you 
haven't taken a chill.' 

Bending over him she takes one of 
his nerveless hands between hers and 
begins tenderly to chafe it. 

*It is very cold still/ she says, and in 
her voice, and in her eyes, and in her 
touch there is a tenderness beyond the 
tenderness of mere love, a tenderness 
that to none has she ever shown, except 
perhaps to her little dead child. 

Somerset lifts his face — a face miserable 

and perplexed in the extreme. 

* Poor boy,' she says, half under her breath, 
and as she might have swept back a lock of 
her dead boy's hair, so she passes her hand 
over his forehead, and pushes back from his 
hot temples his short dark hair. His chest 
heaves; his face works, quivers all over. 
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He seizes her hands, and, holding them to 
his forehead, suddenly begins to sob, as an 
animal hurt to the death sobs when its life's 
blood spurts with eaeh convulsion. Words 
follow, bitter, true, each with a flavour of 
this same life's blood. 

* Save me, save me. ... I am afraid 
of myself Sometimes I think I am going 
mad. ... I feel that I must go to her. 
You know this illness has so weakened me. 
. . . You understand. Seeing you to- 
day has brought it all back. I could only 
just bear it the first time, and now, it is 
intolerable. I am afraid of myself Stay 
with me — be near me, talk to me of her. 
You are the only one who can . . . 
And you know, it brings you so near, you 
know what it is to long, and long, and long 
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to see a face you love, and to feel in the 
midst of this longing you never will. . . . 
You know about this, because of your dead 
child. Oh ! pity me, pity me ! I loved her 
so . . . even as you loved your boy. 
You grieve — you suflfer ! grieve with me 
— suffer with me ; show me how to bear 
the burden.' 

As a willow bends over a passionately 
imploring stream, until its drooping foliage 
is caught within the hurrying current, so does 
she incline towards him, until, at length, 
his head rests on her breast, her cheek upon 
his forehead ; and, as the murmur of the 
wind stirred willow leaves after the hoarse 
complaining of the brook, so her voice after 
his — 

* I long, I love, I suffer. In each of 
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which you have your part. Help yourself 
from my sorrow, dig deep, it will not fail 
you, listen, you shall hear an echo for your 
every moan. Comfort yourself from my grief, 
strengthen yourself from my weakness. 
Find your sin innocence beside mine/ 



CHAPTER XV 

Before a door, bearing on a brass plate the 
modest inscription * Mdme. Alphonse, Dress- 
maker and Milliner/ stands Lawson. Just as 
he is about to ring, the door so distinguished 
opens, and Herr Siemens making his egress 
in blind haste, propels his large person into 
the arms of his friend. 

'Pardon.' 

' Hallo ! whither away ? ' 
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* On my weary rounds as is usual. This 
pavement is wearing away my boots and 
is making to grow my corns, as the rain 
the green grass.' 

* Ah ! but you will be able to make a 
pavement of gold presently to repay you all 
this trudging, my fat friend ... By 
the-bye, this is not the day you give your 
lesson to John ? — You were here yesterday.' 

* It is true ' (the professor takes out of his 
dusty coat a large handkerchief with which 
he slowly wipes his face all over). * I give 
no lesson to-day. I teach John yesterday — 
She comes on well — She will pay me in 
better coin than gold. She will make my 
heart swell some day' — 

* What on earth were you bothering here 
for to-day, if you are so busy ? ' 
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' I speak to-day of things which are not 
music, and yet which must be said/ observes 
Carl, hesitatingly, returning his handkerchief 
to his pocket, as if ashamed of the act. 

' What things ? ' 

'Advice, warning, entreaty. Words such 
as it is one's duty to speak to the young. 
. . . Detain me not. I must on my 
rounds with my aching feet on the hard 
pavement.' 

Vernon offers no further remark : the 
achmg feet are allowed to proceed without 
let or hindrance upon their travels. For a 
moment or two he contemplates the pro- 
fessor's broad back. Then, without turning 
his head, he asks if Mdlle. Alphonse is wdthin. 
On receiving no reply he discovers that he 
has been addressing vacancy. Entering and 
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closing the door after him, he hesitates, 
Kstens to the voluble sounds issuing from the 
room close at hand, and then more intently 
to the distant tones of a fiddle. Following 
the direction of this last audibihty, he 
ascends a flight of stairs, knocks at the first 
door on the landing and gains admittance. 

John discovered practising a difficult pas- 
sage : the score from which she reads propped 
up against a large brown teapot ; one of her 
feet resting on the bar of a broken-backed 
chair. She nods inconsequently at her 
visitor, and goes on practising. Lawson 
remains patiently standing by her side until 
the difficulty is conquered, applauding when 
the moment of success arrives. 

* Bravo, little one ! Well done, now sit 
down and talk to me.' 
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* Phew, I'm tired/ observes John, sinking 
down upon the dilapidated chair. There is 
a dark flush on her usually pale cheek, and 
the keen eyes have a glazed and swelled 
appearance. 

'It is a ridiculously hot day for mid- 
summer's day,' says Lawson, regarding her 
while seating himself cautiously upon an 
untrustworthy looking music stool. ' Lon- 
don,' he pursues, ' is not the most airy town 
in the world, especially is this locality 
oppressive, and this chamber where you say 
your family live, move, and have their 
being, is a trifle stuffy on this particular June 
afternoon.' 

John yawns, and nods her head. 
' You think what I say is so impossible to 
contradict that it is hardly worth speech ? ' 
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recommences Lawson. 'But I am seeking 
with these common-places to find a reason for 
your evident fatigue.' 

' I had very little sleep last night,' says 
John, stretching. 

' You have been crying . . . What 
about ? and what did Herr Siemens say to 
you to-day ? ' 

' Pooh ! If I have been crying, what of 
that? Girls often do, my learned sir, and 
most often it is about nothing.' 

John lifts herself uneasily from her reclin- 
ing posture. 

' Let us talk about other things,' she says. 

* Nothing else interests me. . . . Yes, I 
will talk about whatever Herr Siemens was 
talking about to you just now.' 

John is examining the score from which 
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she has been practising. She feigns not to 
hear. 

Lawson brings his ricketty stool nearer to 

her side, and quietly takes possession of the 
manuscript. 

'What did Carl say to you just now ? ' 

The girl frowns and turns away her head. 

* He is an old friend. I do not think it is 

just of you to ask me to repeat his words/ 
she mumbles. 

Lawson rises with such energy he upsets 
the stool. 

' Come out for a stroll/ he exclaims. ' We 
both want air. One cannot be reasonable or 
just in this atmosphere. . . . Go and 
put on your things, I will wait.' 

'But my hat is so shabby; You won't 
like to be seen.' 
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'And my coat is so threadbare, I'm in 
constant fear of my elbow protruding. It 
is a very sharp elbow. It has worked its 
way through the lining long ago ... I 
think it will last a little longer, I mean the 
stuff' (holding up his arm for her inspection). 
*Look! . . . are you afraid to risk it ? 
To be seen walking with a man out-at-elbows 
would be enough to ruin you. Will it hold, 
do you think ? ' 

' You should see my hat.' 

' I want to. Go and put it on, there's a 
good child. Pooh, as far as externals go, 
we match beautifully.' 



'I am so glad you have come,' says 
Lawson, when John appears, after a few 
minutes' absence, with her hat and gloves on. 
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* I have been very much frightened by dread- 
ful moans and groans from some room above 
this. Do you keep a ghost, or a lunatic, 
upstairs ? ' 

'One of our work-girls is ill/ says John, 
soberly, 'she is rather off her head; it is 
nothing catching.' 

* And she moans like that ; listen ! ' 

'Let us go. Listening will do her no 
good. Besides, I have listened to her 
enough. I sat up with her half the night.' 

' You did ! No wonder you are cross. 
Allans! half-an-hour's walk will bring us 
to Kensington Gardens, there we shall find 

« 

the sylvan repose our mighty, but over- 
strained intellects require.' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

They do not talk much by the way. They 
are tired and a trifle out of sorts. The day 
has been a toilsome one to both of them, and 
now it is towards evening. Their shadows 
thrown before them as they slowly cross the 
gardens from west to east, are grotesquely 
disproportionate to their real selves, as are 
the shadows cast by the full foliaged trees, 
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but caricatures of their many-leaved beauty. 
The crowd of saunterers is thining every 
minute. They find, without much trouble, 
the solitude d, deux^ which has been so much 
extolled from time to time. At the foot of 
an elm, remote from the right of way, they 
throw themselves in attitudes expressive of 
fatigue. There is no bench beneath this soli- 
tary old tree. Only its own shade, and a 
little bank formed by its own stalwart roots 
around its massive trunk. 

John stretches her small dusty person at 
full length upon the sward, and removing 
her hat, lays her head upon the grassy 
pillow. Lawson, after considering his prone 
companion for an instant, seats himself 
deliberately by her side. 

*Why don't you take off your stupid 
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chimney-pot, and rest yourself?' asks John, 
sleepily, squinting up at him. 

' I am conventional. Besides, even if I 
were as Bohemian as yourself, my present 
mood is too stiff and cold a one to prompt so 
easy an attitude. Perhaps, after all, I am 
more harmonious than conventional. If I 
were very glad, or very sorry, or very young 
like you, I should probably cast my beaver 
from me, and with a wild scream of emotion 
btiry my nose in the turf ! . . As it 
turns out I am in a cool conventional, 
somewhat enquiring mood. What did the 
professor say to you this afternoon ? ' 

John mumbles something inaudibly, and 
propping herself upon her elbows, turns 
from her questioner. 

Lawson takes up the shabby little hat 
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lying near him, and strokes the rusty black 
velvet trimming very gently with his fore- 
finger. 

' Ah/ he breathes quietly to himself, *that 
is the way the wind blows. The professor 
has been making love to you.' 

Swiftly she turns upon him : bolt upright 
she sits. She regards him. She says, ' Have 
I heard you aright ? You said Herr Siemens 
has been making love to me, to meV 

He nods. Her eyes twinkle. She tries to 
say something, but her mouth broadens into 
a wide grin. She gives herself up to her 
mirth, and slowly sinks back upon her pillow, 
shaking all over. Lawson remarks that 
even her little feet, clad in pitiably worn- 
out boots, quiver, and hug each other in irre- 
pressible merriment as they lie upon the grass. 
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He, at last, begins to smile a little, taking 
off his hat. 

In the middle of her laughter, John sits 
up again suddenly. 

* You forgot,' she says, questioningly, *that 
Herr Siemens is engaged to your sister?' 

Lawson lays his well-brushed chimney-pot 

beside her shabby black straw, lays them 
brim to brim with idle precision. 

* I forgot nothing of the sort,' he observes, 
drily. 

* Then, may I ask,' goes on John, her eyes 
beginning to flash, and her brows to corrugate, 
* how you could dream we could either of us 
be — be so hose. Do you think of me as a 
traitor or '— 

*No, not you, I know you revere him. 
I imagined you shocked at this imaginary 
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love. As for Carl, all is not well with him. 
We hardly ever see him now. He ought 
to be rich enough to marry now ; he 
vowed if he could double his income by 
midsummer he would wed Mary. He has 
more than doubled it since that lucky concert ; 
but on this bright midsummer's day he says 
no word of marriage. What are we to 
think ? ' 

* Think nothing but good/ says John, 
earnestly, 'nothing but good,' she repeats, 
entreatingly. 'Carl is honest and true. 
Be patient with him. Tell your sister to 
be patient, and all will come right. I 
believe in him. Not one of you, not even 
Miss Mary, know him as well as I do.' 

'Miss Mary would be pleased to hear 
that,' smiles Lawson. 
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' He is worthy of trust/ 

* Where does his money go ? His coat is 
shabbier than ever. Where is the golden 
result of his many engagements, his constant 
teaching ? Echo answers, and we are getting 
rather tired of the answer, where ? Do you 
know ? ' 

The girl's keen eyes sink and shift beneath 
his. 

* I know nothing but good of him,^ she 
repeats, forlornly. 

'Eh bien! Enough of Carl. It is of 
myself I wish to talk. Doesn't it strike you 
that you and I are very well suited to one 
another? Look at our hats, for instance. 
Could anything be more harmonious in 
expression than this worn chimney-pot 
and this fatigued black straw? And, as 
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I cannot spare my beaver/ (laying his hand 
upon his hat) 'and as I don't suppose you 
care to part with your straw/ (laying his other 
hand upon John's hat) * I don't see anything 
for it, but for you and I to marry, do you ? ' 

* What nonsense/ exclaims John, doubtfully . 

* Don't you like me ? ' 

* Yes, I like you ' 

'And I like you a great deal,' says the 
young man, reaching over the hats and taking 
possession of the girl's ungloved hand. 

' We would get on well together, John, 

you and I,' he continues wistfully. * I really 

think we would.' She leaves her hand in his 
and looks at him as a sister might look at a 

favourite brother. 

Their privacy is at this moment invaded by 

an elderly over-worked clerk, who sauntering 
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along with bent shoulders, glances at the 
couple under the elm. His gaze lingers on 
Lawson. 

* Splendid head/ he muses, * evidently poor 
— ^men with those magnificent foreheads 
always are — going to marry somebody as 
poor as himself; men with those heads 
always do, and end — like me/ 

He passes on. 

Lawson draws nearer to John and in- 
advertently leans upon the hat barrier, 
crushing his beaver with his elbow. 

* Your poor hat,' says John, feelingly, as he 
relinquishes her hand and endeavours to 
resuscitate his damaged head-gear. 

*It is more like mine now,' she adds, 
watching him place the hat at a safe distance. 

* Then I like it better,' he declares, ' and 
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now there is nothing between us, not even 
the hats. . . . Tell me, John, will you 
be my wife some day, when I am able to make 
a little money ? ' 

She looks into his sad, sensitive eyes, 
and hesitates. 

* I like you, but ' 

'But you do not love me. Well, but 
suppose,' (he goes on gently, his arm 
stealing round her protectingly), *I do 
not care for love, or; in another word, 
passion. It is a costly article, this same 
passion, and very brittle, only fit for rich 
folk, not for such as you and me, John. . . . 
We want a good wearing material. And 
I am sure I shall always be fond of you, 
little one.' 

He draws her to him, and placing his 
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hand under her chin lifts her face, as one 
lifts the face of a bashful child. Her 
shrewd eyes do not droop as they meet 
and are held by his ; they have only the 
shyness of youth in them. Suddenly they 
fill with tears. 

'Shall it be "Yes," then, John, or are 
you afraid of me ? ' 

The tears standing in the dark eyes re- 
turn to their source. 

* You say truly, we do not want passion, 
but supposing' 

* Passion wants us,' assists Lawson, as she 
hesitates. 'Well, my father drank himself 
to death, and as a consequence wine has a 
fascination for me, and so, and yet I never 
touch it. I prefer water. In the same way 
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I prefer affection, your affection, to what is 
politely termed " love." ' 

The childish face slips from his hand, to 
his shoulder, and there abides carelessly con- 
fiding. He strokes the boyishly cropped 
head so reposing with no untender hand. 

* And as I trust in myself,' he says softly, 
'so shall I trust in my wife. We are fond of 
one another and we are honest, what more 
do we want ? . . . . Well John ? ' 

' I like you better than anyone else, and I 
trust you,' she answers slowly. 

' That is all right. . . . Then I imagine 
we had better be getting our hats and 
strolling homewards.' 

But they neither of them move. The 
elderly clerk repassing the elm to have 
another look at the head he admired gets 
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an imperfect view of it in the twilight 
bending over an insignificant woman's face 
which is comfortably pillowed on the young 
man's shoulder. 

* Rheumatism and ruin, ' observes the 
blighted clerk. 'And the rheumatism is 
voluntary for there are plenty of benches 
to spoon on, and the ruin is not even pretty.' 



CHAPTER XVII 

It is nearly ten o'clock when Lawson opens 
the front door of Mrs Menefy's lodging house 
with his latch key. He does not encounter 
Mrs Menefy either on the stairs, or in the 
hall as usual. That lady, he discovers pre- 
sently, is having an interview with his family 
in one of the three rooms on the second floor, 
which is ' the let ' the Lawsons occupy and 
pay for chiefly in arrears. Entering the 
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sitting-room abruptly Lawson is favoured 
with a back view of Mrs Menefy's portly 
person. His stature commanding hers by 
several inches, he descries in the middle dis- 
stance his sister and mother seated at the 
table, having apparently just completed a re- 
past ; remnants of a stale loaf and cheesy- 
looking butter testify to its meagreness. As 
a back-ground to this dispiriting picture Herr 
Siemens stands by the mantelpiece, turning 
away his face alike from his beloved and her 
trouble in the shape of the exasperated land- 
lady. 

*It isn't much to ask. Mum, and I'm sure 
I wouldn't ask it if I could in any wajrs do 
without it, but my daughter going to her 
situation next Monday and no dress to wear. 
I am sure that nobody can say as I've been 
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impatient — Lawk Sir, what a start you give 
me ' (This to Vernon on his closing the door 
with a bang) — 'considering as I only demand 
half the last quarter's rent, and already three 
weeks of the second quarter gone.' 

* I am very sorry Mrs Menefy, as I have 
already told you,' says Mrs Lawson solemnly, 

* but I have not got the money.' 

' Then h'all I can say is this. Mum,' bursts 
forth the over-tried woman, *as I can't let 
you have my lodging for nothing. I'm a 
poor woman with a family, and ' — 

At this point in Mrs Menefy's harangue, 
Lawson, who has seated himself at the piano, 
brings down his hands upon that instrument 
with an appalling crash of sound. The 
louder Mrs Menefy talks the more prodigious 
becomes the noise among the keys. For 

VOL. I N 
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a time who shall be conqueror seems 
doubtful. 

But at last it is evident that the landlady's 
lungs are not equal in strength to the long 
muscular fingers of the player. She grows 
purple in the face, her massive chest heaves 
as riotously as the carpet in her best *let/ 
when the wind wails round her draughty 
but highly respectable tenements. As a 
warlike party defeated but momentarily 
through lack of ammunition, she retreats to 
the door. Making a slight halt at this posi- 
tion she fires a parting shot with the last 
store of powder, which is to say she shrieks 
in a voice that even Vernon's thunderous 
bass cannot drown. 

' This day week, not a moment later, you'll 
quit, or I'll have the police.' 
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When the door is shut, and Mrs Lawson 
hastening to it with a face almost as angry 
as her vanished opponent's, locks it, the 
thunder of chords suddenly ceases, the 
player's pale quiet face becomes distorted 
with a strange convulsion of reckless merri- 
ment, the auburn hair whilom so demure 
grows wild, the long gaunt figure rises to its 
full height, quivering through all its loosely 
knit limbs, then sinks in a kicking struggling 
heap upon the ricketty sofa. His impulse of 
mirth over, he sits up and surveys his mother 
reprovingly. 

* It's shame to laugh at her,' he observes in 
an aggrieved voice. * I can't think what you 
see so amusing in a poor woman's distress. — 
Mother, why don't you treat her better? 
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Have we no money to give her ? Positively 
she ought to be given some.' 

'You had better earn some if you think so/ 
retorts Mrs Lawson, with asperity. * Of all 
the good-for-nothing, useless bodies, of all 
trashy ideas that of novel writing ' — 

*What did we do last time she wanted 
money/ interrupts Vernon, musingly. * Let 
me see. Somebody came to the rescue ' — 

*Carl paid half our last quarter's rent,' 
says Mary, bending her fair head fizrther 
over the dregs of her weak cup of tea. 

*0f course, so he did,' corroborates 
Lawson, cheerfully, * and equally, of course, 
we have never refunded him.' 

* I am sorry,' begins the professor, slowly 
taking his elbow from the mantel-piece, Hhat 
I cannot this time also come to the rescue' — 
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*Oh, no, no!' exclaims Mary, involuntarily. 

* Of my dear friends,' proceeds Carl, hesi- 
tatingly; *but — allow me, madam,' (taking 
the newspaper from Mrs Lawson, who is 
fanning herself therewith, and carefully 
performing the office for her), *but, as I 
say, I have not the money. It would be my 
greatest pleasure to be of use to you all ; 
but — it is out of my strength.' 

A short silence, during which Carl, turning 
round to see how Mary has received his last 
statement, knocks Mrs Lawson's nose inad- 
vertently, in his winnowing of the impromptu 
fian, and apologises. 

* If it is not an impertinent question, which 
it certainly is,' says Vernon, in a meditative 
voice, addressing the professor, 'may I ask 
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what becomes of all the money you earn by 
your tutelage and engagements ? ' 

Carl responds not. He fans Mrs Lawson 
with so much extra vigour, that that lady ob- 
jects pettishly, and the professor throws aside 
the newspaper, with a gesture, half of despair, 
half of annoyance. 

* I will not press the question kww, nor 
here^ resumes Lawson, in a cold weary voice, 
* but when I come to think of the query it is 
rather pertinent, than impertinent, and one 
to which I believe I shall be interested 
enough in to find the answer ' — 

Mary has stolen to him, and seated her- 
self beside him on the sofa. It is in subjec- 
tion to the pleading pressure of her hand 
upon his arm that he pauses. 'Talking 
about money,' says Mary, hurriedly, *I have 
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got a splendid engagement ; Mr Johnson has 
enlisted me to go on a tour with his company. 
We are to visit one or two of the chief 
English watering places. This is Friday, it 
is to be a fortnight's tour, we start on Mon- 
day. I shall clear at least ten guineas by 

the transaction We were talking about 

it when Mrs Menefy interrupted us. If we 
can pacify her — we shall be able to pay her 

off old scores the week after next Mr 

Johnson wants you to join us, Vernon. He 
is in need of an accompanist.' 

' What does he offer me — nothing besides 
expenses paid, I suppose,' 

* No ; but you'll come I hope, for Carl 
cannot.' 

As Mary's voice falters and faints away, 
Mrs Lawson takes up the strain. Her 
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round, prominent blue eyes ignoring the 

professor, who stands near her, his hands 

upon the back of a chair, his head bent, fix 
themselves upon Vernon. 

* Herr Siemens,' she observes in tones ex- 
pressive of extreme but controlled vexation, 
^has been offered by Mr Johnson terms in 
no way inferior to those Mary has accepted, 
if he will consent to the same engagement.' 

'Carl does not sing,' throws in Lawson, 
frivolously. 

*The only difference being in their per- 
formance. But Herr Siemens refuses the 
offer ; he cannot leave town, he says. Yet 
last summer, and the summer before, he took 
a holiday for a month at this time.' 

' I have more work now,' says the pro- 
fessor, in depressed tones. 
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'Yet not more money/ returns Lawson, 

meaningly. 

'Yet not more money at my disposal/ 

repeats Carl, leaning heavily upon the 

chair-back, and regarding Vernon with an 

expression of honest despair in his keen 

eyes. 

' I am in a strait,' he adds. * Let me 
labour on.' 

As his eyes meet Carl's, there recurs to 
Lawson's mind John's words of the after- 
noon. ' Think nothing hut good : Carl is 
honest.^ 

In the professor's glance he reads the 
identical appeal and assertion. 

He springs to his feet with one of those 
lightning movements he affects in contradis- 
tinction to his usual languor. He himself 
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would probably account for them as the 
outcome of a peculiar mood. Just now he 
is not troubled with his own analysis. 

' You are low, mein Herr, ' he cries, 
briskly, as he pulls the bell. ' We must 
summon the beer. Mary, unlock the 
door. . . . , Don't be afraid, Carl, I'll 
take care of Mary. She shan't flirt with 
Johnson or any of his satellites. . . . 
You might do the same kind office for me, 
I think, and see that John behaves herself 
as an engaged woman should in my absence.' 

* An engaged woman ! This queer John 
is then your property?' questions the pro- 
fessor, half-turning to Lawson. 

' I congratulate you,' he adds, as the latter 
nods carelessly. * She is not rich, she is not 
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beautifiil, but she is as honest a little soul as 
the good God ever made.' 

' She certainly is neither beautiful nor rich, 
if you mean by John, Alphonse's shabby little 
daughter/ says Mrs Lawson, who has not 
recovered her normal temper. *Yet I'm 
sure Vernon could hardly hope to do better. 
He certainly is neither handsome nor well-off, 
and birth goes for nothing now-a-days. A 
beautiful or attractive woman would of course 
be altogether out of his reach.' 

' If I loved a beautiful woman, I would 

make her love me,' asserts her son obstinately. 

' The more attractive the more independent, 

the more pains would I take utterly xo subdue 

her to my will. . . . Beer,' (this last to the 
maid who appears sulkily at the door to know 
what is wanted), ' a pint, and be quick.' 
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' John will make you a good wife/ muses 
Carl, leaning so heavily on the chair back 
again that it cracks a remonstrance. 

' Don't break the chair/ says Mrs Lawson 
testily. 

* I will sit upon him. In this position 
I shall not be too heavy for his weak legs.' 

* May I ask, Vernon, when you are to be 
married, and what you are to marry on?' 
asks Vernon's mother. 

* When,' (lazily stretching his languid 
limbs upon the sofa) ' when I am rich. Carl 
and I are running a waiting race, are we not 
professor? Wonder who'll come in first.' 

The maid now entering and approaching 
him with the beer, he waves her in the 
direction of Herr Siemens. She sets the 
tray before the meditative professor, with a 
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thump of disdain. She is red-eyed and 
snuffly, having evidently suffered a vicarious 
edition of Mrs Menefy's checked wrath. 

Carl elevates the jug, and pours out his 
beloved beverage from a judicious height. 

' If there is a foolish thing to do/ com- 
mente Mrs Lawson, acidly, 'it is to get 
engaged without a prospect of being able to 
marry.' 

* Then are there three unwise people in this 
chamber. And you cast the stone, who 
alone have the right, my most high worthy, 
as Carlyle would say, and above all sapient 
mother, for you married a rich man.' 

' It is so,' begins Carl, apostrophizing his 
foaming glass of ale, ' as these bubbles glisten 
did my hopes sparkle and shine a month, two 
months ago, while beneath them I thought I 
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saw what was better than hope, as the ale is 
better than the froth' .... 

Mary who is arranging some music on the 
piano, turns to regard him as he drains his 

* bumper ' at a breath. Having done so, he 
places the glass upside down upon the tray. 

* It is sOj he observes, rather gaspingly, 

* that all is gone — the hopes and the comfort 
all gone — for the present.' 

After which enigmatical speech the pro- 
fessor, with a mournful gesture of farewell, 
abruptly departs. 

For a moment or two after the door 
has shut upon Carl, there is a dead silence. 
Mary with her head bent and her hand 
dropt to her side listlessly, appears to listen 
to the step descending the stairs. 

Mrs Lawson is the first to speak. 
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' That man drinks/ she says, in portentous 
tones of tragic conviction. 'The riddle is 
read.' 

'No/ contradicts her son flatly, after a 
slight pause, watching a shiver shake 
momentarily the figure against the piano. 
' The riddle is not read.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

It is eight o'clock post meridian, towards the 
end of July, in this year of our story. The 
scene is once more the pier of X — . The 
crowd of visitors who, all the day long, have 
been disporting themselves on the parade, on 
the strand, in the town, are now setting 
towards the pier, sauntering on the pier, 
lounging on the pier. In the hall to-night, 
on the pier-head, there is to be a concert. 
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This hall so termed, is composed partly of 
tarpauline, and partly of wood. The stage is 
of the latter, the audience sits beneath the 
awning. 

The performers are from town. Bills 
of flaring colour and gigantic type pro- 
claim their efficiency, and metropolitan 
fame. 

The evening is still and warm. Presently 
over the glassy gray water the moon, nearly 
at its full, will shine. 

The concert has already begun. The 
strains of a string band float out of the 
nondescript erection. The people proceeding 
leisurely towards the pier-head, hurry their 
steps. Those that are seated gazing at the 
water, the sky, or each other's faces, rise and 
endeavour to find standing room at least, 
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under, or failing that, Tiear the awning. For 
the concert hall is crammed. 

' You do not care for music,' says a man 
with eyes as gray as the sea to a lady at 
whose side he saunters with eyes also as gray 
as the sea. These eyes meet, as the gray 
sea and sky are meeting in a mist yonder. 

' I hardly know,' she answers. ' Sometimes 
it seems to me I care for nothing more. At 
other times for nothing less.' 

' Captious in that as in everything.' 

'No, not everything. . . . See/ 
turning the gray eyes to the gray sky. ' It 
begins to grow too dusk to read in heaven 
the last record of your evil deeds. They 
have been obliged to light a candle.' 

* Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky .' 

quotes her companion, sentimentally. 
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They lean over the pier-rail, and watch the 
star and its faint reflection ; both set in gray. 

' I don't think they will find I have com- 
mitted any very atrocious crime of late, do 
you — ^Your face is like a star/ he breaks off*, 
his eyes turning from the sky to her, ' it is 
so pale, and there is such a sudden wistful 
quiver in it when you speak.' 

When you speak to me, he might say 
truly. Yet how can he know, that, to 
other men the beautiful white face is like 
marble. To him it appears palpitating as the 
star, or as the star's reflection on the moving 
water. 

'What is the old allegory of the Moth 
and the Star?' he continues, marking the 
darkness of the lashes against the snowy 
cheek, as her eyes sink beneath his. 
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*Do you care for old allegories?' she 
questions, slowly, with an unquiet vibration 

in her' voice. 

*If they can by any means be made 
suggestive of you — Hark/ he adds, in a 
« startled tone, for out of the concert hall 
there breaks, as it were, in appeal, a quiver- 
ing strain of sound. Over the sea it thrills in 
bewilderment, and then darts straight to the 
quivering star in the darkening sky. 

* I have heard that voice before,' exclaims 
Somerset Leigh, as the pure pathetic strain 

falls and rises again to the star and falls 

again to the sea. 

'Yes,' listening to the silvery trembUng 

tone, reaching out as trying to escape the 

dull ears attending within the hall, and 

appealing past them to the dim heavens. 
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* It is her voice. I could swear. It fetched 
me first. I used to make her sing — ^the first 
woman I ever went mad about. I will go 
and see.* 

Amazedly she watches him mingle with 
the crowd about the awning and disappear.. 
As the voice swells out again with sudden 
passion she sinks trembling to the bench 
against the rail, as though the sound had 
struck her where she stood. 

' She never used to sing.' 

Her lips frame these words as her brain 
strives to annihilate the possibility suddenly 
presented to it. 

' The first woman I went mad about' 

And the voice strains to the star and drops 
to the sea. 

Alive again in a more seductive form ; alive 
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again with the voice of an angel to sing to 
him of her constancy. Is it possible that 
the punishment can come before the crime ? 
the pain of death before the poison has been 
tasted? 

Has the fruit tarried so long on the tree 
that or ever it drops into her lap, it turns 
to dust in her eyes ? 

And to complete the sting of her anguish, 
his taunting voice in her ear, his sneering 
face in her vision. 

# 

' Mrs Standish. . . . how do you do V 
asks Vernon, seating himself beside her, and 
holding out his hand. 

' Who is that singing ? ' 

* My sister. Would you like to come 
into the hall ? No. I think you are right ; 
it sounds better out here. She is singing 
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rather well to-night though. . . . We, she 
and I, are on a tour with Mr Johnson. 
It draws to an end. One more performance 
to-morrow night in this place and we return 
to town. I ought to be accompanying her 
now/ he adds, ' only our chief imagines^ 
because he happened to have composed that 
rubbishy song he understands how it ought 
to go better than I do. A delusion of 
course. We all have our delusions more or 
less harmful. And how have you been 
since — since I saw you last V 

' Pretty well. It reminds me seeing you 
again that I have not thanked you for your 
great kindness to the Major and myself 
during that time.' 

Watching hungrily the soft sad lips part, 
hearing only the music of the voice that 
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speaks to him — he loses the sense of what 
she says, 

* We are very grateful to you,' she adds 
after a slight pause, during which she tries 
to scan the eyes shadowed by his hat's brim. 

* Grateful to me,' he repeats dreamily. 

* Major Standish is stronger in health,' she 
goes on, *but otherwise much the same as 
when you saw him last.' 

' He still thinks his daughter is alive.' 

* Yes, and married. . . . Since Mr Leigh 
has been with us, he is on sick leave, my 
husband has been calmer.' 

* I saw Mr Leigh just now. He was an 
old flame of my sister's. . . . He is listening 
to her singing. What a profanation such 
music is on such a night ! Ah, the song 
ends.' 
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With a final effort the voice ascends, as it 
were, to the quivering star and there remains, 
changed from a sound to a ray. 

* And here returns your cavaUer.' 

Yes he returns. The insane fear quits her 
heart ; her fluttering nerves subside. The 
sneering face, and shadowed unerring eyes 
are gone. In their place the gray eyes 
like her own : the comely face for which she 
has foresworn heaven. 

* You did not stay to speak to her ? ' she 
asks. 

*No. I believe it was mostly her voice 
that I used to be in love with even before I 
met Maud .... She will sing again 
presently I see by the programme. Will 
you come and hear her ? ' 

^No.' 
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* Lazy girl ! What did Lawson talk about ? 
I say/ (bending forward as he sits beside 
her), * I wish you would try and find out 
what makes him cut me. ... I cannot 
imagine.' 

' What does it matter whether or not he 
cuts you. For my part I wish he would cut 
me.' 

* You don't like him ? 

* I hate him. At least I could. I don't quite 
like to own to doing so. He was really good 
to us when Cuthie died — and he liked my 
boy.' 

* Dear old Ver — he's a good sort. It was 
not enough to lose Maud, but he must %o 
too. . . . I'll come back presently; I 
want a smoke.' 

She knows what that means. Half-an- 
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hour's hurried pacing to and fro with a 
girl-child's face before him, and her voice in 
his heart. A mad, fond grieving given to 

« 

his lost sweetheart. Tears and sighs 
upon the grave that seems destined never 
to be forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIX 

In the meantime she has to sit and think 
over it all. 

To mutter within herself impatient solilo- 
quies. To envy the dead girl, and call her 
alive ; for to be loved is to be alive. 

It is she who is dead after all, she tells 
herself Worse than dead, forgotten, unfelt, 
unseen, as any sod-hidden beauty of the last 
century. 
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Always Maud, Maud, Maud ! The fair, 
broad-browed girl, whose poor charms were 
long ago dust, yet to him living, and to her 
presented endlessly by his vivid word-paint- 
ing, as he saw her last. 

Oh ! that picture that she must for ever 
gaze at ; hung in the chamber of his memory 
and set before her framed in his grief-shaken 
voice, glorified by the love-light of his con- 
stant eyes. 

She dares not shrink from this presentment, 
nay, she is forced to regard it with sympathy, 
and the expression of a love second only to 
his. 

And sometimes — sometimes, to repay her 
for all this, at an hour of the day, when she 
looks not for it, there comes to her an un- 
definable token, a swift, white light that is 
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not the dawn ; but that could not live in 
the sky unless the day were coming. 

But now it is night. The glistening star 
up yonder is not further from its reflection 
in the dark water than his thought from 
her. 

She has strolled to the further end of 
the pier, and stands a solitary figure against 
the sea, her back to the hall, the music and 
promenaders. The star's light upon the sea 
grows brighter, the sea itself darkens. The 
crowd grows denser beneath the awning, the 
saunterers upon the pier fewer and fewer. 

The green-room door, at the rear of the 
hall, opens. From the aperture a man's head 
protrudes, turns this way and that, as scan- 
ning the empty pier, and noting a couple 
of figures standing, not together, but twenty 
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yards apart. One is the figure of a man, 
and he is smoking ; the other is that of a 
woman, and she, by the drooping attitude 
of her head, might be weeping, only it is not 
her habit. 

By this time the body has followed the 
enquiring head, and Lawson has issued from 
the concert hall. Mr Johnson's band is at 
the moment employing its full strength, so 
his footsteps across the pier are not audible 
as he makes his way to the side of the 
further figure. 

She hears nothing until his low, hurried 
tones assail her. 

' Mrs Standish how you scorn us. . . . 
you and yonder star. Can we not please 
you, not even now, . . . listen' (as the 
band ceases, and the hoarse blending of men's 
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voices singing a quartette reaches them) * to 
that. Can you hear the words ? No ! Shall 
I tell you them ? as Cuthie used to say. The 
refrain has an abandon that should suit you — 
listen, there it goes/ (singing softly with the 
chorus) 

* " Frown then to-morrow, 
But kiss me to-night." ' 

* Charming ! Bacchanalian, I suppose. 
Why are you not singing with them ? ' 

* The sentiment of the verse is totally 
opposed to my principles. Duty first and 
pleasure afterwards is my reading of the 
proper order of things. Still, you will say 
that in a song immorality is permissible, 
even engaging, and oh a night like this when 
the sea lies asleep and you can only see its 
breast heaving and smell its cool breath, one 
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might be forgiven for forgetting one's 
principles, and all such dry rot ' — 

He pauses, catching his breath as he meets 
her eyes. The chronic corrugation between 
his faintly marked brows deepens. His 
mouth, as it closes resolutely, seems to sneer. 

*Mrs Standish,' he recommences, as she 
turns from him indifferently, ' I didn't come 
here to talk nonsense to you — diverting as 
such a course would be to me. . . . My 
first warning you ignored to serve your own 
purpose. . . . Again, once again, I must 
warn you — Heaven knows why ! You de- 
serve your fate, the fate you court, she 
didn't' 

She has turned to him wide-eyed, one 
ungloved hand grasps a bar of the rail. 

* Heaven knows, why,' he continues, and 
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for a second his voice trembles, *I should 
care. . . Perhaps it is because of 

Cuthie. Mrs Standish, not twenty yards 
from you there is a man who smpkes, and 

while he smokes he never takes his eyes from 
you.' . . . 

The slight hand holding the rail grips the 

iron more firmly, the outline of the sharply 

defined bust heaves against the heaving sea^ 

- * It is of Maud he thinks,' she cries in a 

stifled voice. 

* Then it is of you he dreams. Enter not 
into his dreams, they are not pure ' — 

Again he checks himself abruptly. What 
is the use of warning a woman who stares 
into your face with eyes full of eager hope 
as though you told her some great good 
news ? ' 
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* You are mistaken,' she falters. 

' I am not mistaken,' he responds, after a 
pause. 'I know his face too well. His 
grief is beguiled. He bemoans Maud ; but 
he regards you . . . Remember, he is 
not a man to be trusted. He has no self- 
control. If you value your honour bring his 
visit to a close.' 

Flushing and paling, trembling a little, 
staring at him with eager eyes, she looks 
like one who hears for the first time news 
too utterly blissful to believe. 

*What is the use of my saying this? 
None, absolutely, none ; and yet .... 
when one sees a friend in danger it is difficult 
to prevent stretching out a hand. You will 
not take it, of course, you will go your own 
way ? ' 
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* You make a mistake/ she pants, as one 
who dares not believe. 

A gas lamp just above her head is lit 
at the moment. It flares down upon her 
ohangeful face, flooded with the colour of 
hopeful passion; upon his as he bends 
towards her, white, and set with its 
reverse. 

Somerset throws away his cigar and strolls 
up to them. 

*Mrs Standish,' he observes, languidly, 
Mon't you think we've had enough of this ? ' 

How the crimson hurries from her cheek 
at his voice ? How she sighs and turns from 
him, for an insi^nt as one shrinks from what 
is too dear, only to place her ungloved hand 
on his arm the next ! The two men regard 
each other fixedly. In Lawson's face there 
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is a sort of stern appeal, in Leigh's a puzzled 
defiance. 

* There seems to be quite a coterie of you 
down here ! ' remarks the latter in a would- 
be nonchalant voice. * I saw Herr Siemens 
in the town to-day — to-night he does not 
seem to perform.' 

* Herr Siemens ! ' 

'Ay, your sister's fianc^. What good 

voice she is in. Remember me to her.' 

" * Frown then to-morrow,' " say Mrs 
Standish, in playful allusion to Lawson's con- 
tracted brow and pre-occupied manner, * but ' 
(extending her hand to him), * wish me Good 
night.' 



CHAPTER XX 

* 

The next morning arises sunny and fair. 
Lawson and his sister are out betimes upon 
the parade. 

' He may have been mistaken,' Lawson 
is saying anent Somerset's report of the 
professor's presence at X — . 

' And if not/ he continues blandly, for he 
is disposed to take a genial view of things 
this morning on account of the weather 
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perhaps, ' if not, he, no doubt, has followed 
you for the most sublime of all reasons — to 
a woman — because he — Let us sit down.' 

Following his own behest, he sinks lazily 
upon one of the many benches provided for 
the tired promenaders. Mary seats herself 
beside him. She is looking pretty in a blue 
cotton dress and a sailor hat, but not as fair 
as she did last night, with the gaslights 
shining upon her uplifted, impassioned face, 
while her beautiful voice thrilled over the 
star-lit sea. 

* I don't understand it,' she says, uneasily. 

" * What we do not understand at the 
present shall hereafter unravel itself,' " 
quotes Vernon, sleepily. ' In the meanwhile 
be content with the sunshine and the twink- 
ling sea, and the youngsters playing below 
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on the beach — ^but you take notice of none 
of these. You eye the fashion and the 
figure of the promenaders. Devil take their 
monkeyish airs, and sottish smiles . . . Look 
at the sea, it shines like a serpent's back.' 

'Why/ cries Mary, suddenly — * there is 
Somerset in boating costume, and a lady in 
white flannel just getting into a boat — ^there, 
near the pier.' 

The pier is nearly a quarter of a mile 
distant from where they sit. 

* Who is the lady, I wonder — do you 
know ? ' 

Vernon with his wide-awake tilted over his 
eyes is watching the couple embark. He 
and she, only he and she. There are no 
more to come now they are seated. The 
row boat is a small one, capable only of 
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a crew of three — but three are bad company 

. ... he and she alone together upon the 
glittering sea. 

She is seated in the stern. She holds the 
tiller ropes, the tiller ropes of other craft be- 
sides that frail boat. 

She has left her mourning then ashore. 
What does she want with such a symbol out 
upon the glittering sea all alone with him ? 
She is in white, and her figure sways with 
the swaying figure of the rower. 

A four wheeled perambulator wherein are 
seated a couple of fat sunburnt babies is 
driven by an absent-minded nurse-maid over 
one of Vernon's extended feet. No one is 
aware of the catastrophe except the solemn 
babies, who wag their heads violently at 
the jolt occasioned by the inadvertence. 
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' Can you make out who she is?' questions 
Mary, again. 

A bath-chair follows closely upon the 
wake of the well-to-do babies, Vernon does 
not perceive it nor its occupant, who might 
stand for a satire upon the stout babies' future. 
Bowed and crooked, with limp, restless 
hands, with eyes that stare, and mouth 
that twitches with the whole of the 
twitching face, he is an object pitiable 
enough in the sickening down-break of his 
humanity to wring a sigh from the most 
self-absorbed of fashion's group, and vanity's 
defile. 

* Who she is I know ; but what is she ? 
. . . Well, what is it?' he adds, as 
Mary touches his arm, by way of directing 
his attention to the occupant of the bath- 
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chair, who, in passing, is glaring at them 
with a half-recognising expression. 

* Major Standish ! ' exclaims Vernon, as 
his eyes drop reluctantly from the boat 
upon the sunny sea, to the old unsunny 
face addressed to him. 

The man in livery who draws the chair, 
pauses. 

' Lawson — Vernon Lawson, I am glad 
to see you,' says the sick man, quiveringly, 
* and who — who is that ? ' pointing a trem- 
bling finger at Mary. *Your — your bride, 
per — perhaps.' 

* No ; my sister,' returns Lawson, who 
has risen. ' Mary, this is Major Standish.' 

' How do you do, my dear ? Will you 
shake hands with — with me. You remind 
me a little,' he continues, as Mary complies, 
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'your hair is the same colour — of my dear 
daughter, Maud, who is married,' (suddenly 
speaking in a stronger voice and drawing 
himself into a more upright position) 'to 
Somerset Leigh/ 

' I see him now out boating,' observes 
Mary, hesitatingly, trying to catch her 
brother's eye for directions as to her speech 
with the Major, whom she has heard of 
as being imbecile. 

But Vernon's gaze is again upon the small 
white boat, making away from the shore. 

'Somerset out boating — yes — yes, he is 
fond of — the — rthe sea. My wife is with him. 
She is also — fo — fond of the sea. It strikes 
me ' (bending, or rather falling more towards 
the side of the chair where she stands) * come 
closer my dear, that it — it — is r — ^rather 
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queer he should not take Maud out oftener 
. . . . He d-does s-some — times, he 
tells me, when she is well enough. She is 
often ill . . . Don't you marry, believe 
me, it will bre-break your — your father's 
heart. ' 

Major Standish beginning to whimper at 
this point, Mary, after vainly endeavouring 
to attract Vernon's attention, motions the 
man-servant to proceed with the chair. Out 
of her womanly compassion she accompanies 
it, striving by smile and word to soothe its 
snivelling occupant. Turning to glance at 
her brother as she goes, she perceives him 
still staring like one entranced at the lessen- 
ing boat upon the glittering sea. 

***♦♦* 

' Nice morning for a row, sir I Have a 
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boat, sir ? ' so a boatman accosts Vernon five 
minutes later. 

* Yes/ assents the philosopher, feverishly. 
' Certainly. . . . Come along. Where 
is your boat?' 

* Follow me, sir, please,' returns the man 
pleasantly, and proceeds to descend the 
flight of steps from the parade to the beach. 
Arrived at the water's edge he puts his 
burly hands to his hirsute mouth and halloos 
to a boy in a boat some way from shore who 
is lazily paddling about. 

* My son, sir,' he explains to Vernon, ' be 
here in a minute, sir. Have a peep through 
my glass, sir, at the lady rowing yonder' — 

' In the white boat ? ' 

' Yes, sir. A Mrs Standish, I understand. 
A pale lady, but she do pull in form. It is 
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one of the sights here when she takes the 



oars. ' 



'So it appears/ says Vernon, glancing 
round at the various loungers, chiefly men, 
who have levelled glasses at the tiny 
gleaming boat. 

* And that gentleman with her. They do 
say he's her brother. They're mortal like 
each other for certain. She's married to a 
paralytic, she is, and has lately lost her child, 
but she never wears black upon the sea, bless 
her, and right too, to my thinking. Why, 
when I lost my youngest but one, I might 
have looked long enough for a bit of black.' — 

*I'll take the sculls,' interrupts Lawson, 
springing into the boat, as it grates upon 
the shingle. 

* I used to be able to pull,' he adds. 
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shoving the craft off with more vigour than 
science. 

* Which way, sir ? Shall we follow the 
Seatrap?' There is a broad grin on the 
not unintelligent face of the steerer as he 
puts the question. 

' The Seatrap ! What is that ? ' 

' The white lady's boat, sir. Called the 
Seatrap, after the cove beyond the first 
headland. They're making for it now, I 
guess.' 

' Follow in their wake. I must see this 
cave. What is it famous for? What is it 
like ? Tell me about it,' 

' Well, much like other caves of the same 
sort, except that it cannot be reached by 
land on account of the sea never leaving the 
rocks on either side, quite shuts it in like. 
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you see, sir. It's a lovely sight when you 
get into it. Some gentleman, long ago, they 
do say, took into his head to make it like a 
pleasure place, planting ferns, or sowing them 
on the rocks to the waterline. It must have 
been a difficult job, and could only have been 
done from above, most like by letting work- 
men down the cliff, it's a rare stiff one, in 
them cord contrivances.' 

' And — ^the ferns — are they alive ? ' asks 
Vernon, breathless from his exertions. 

' Law, yes, sir — spread and a-grown all 
over the place — ^a-hanging down the rocks to 
the waterline, and over the caves, there are 
two fine lofty caves, twenty feet high at the 
entrance is one, and them ferns drooping 
right down over the blackness like one of 
them arches they make for weddings — a 

VOL. 1 Q 
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lonely and a dangerous place for all its 
picturesqueness to my thinking, caught by 
the tide, one would drown like a rat in a 
hole. You may land there safe enough on a 
calm sea, but who can say that sea will be 
calm in two hours time ? And in storm time 
a row boat could not get oflF. They make 
me anxious whiles, the white lady and her 
brother, they stay so long at the Seatrap 
.... Now if they was lovers, I could 
understand ' — 

'Can you see them still — are they — in 
sight ? ' interrupts Lawson, hoarsely. 

* Yes sir, just rounding the headland — but 
law, sir' (pityingly observing the rower's 
streaming face and dank-haired, hatless head) 
'don't you go for to exert yourself Mrs 
Standish she would give you two boat 
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lengths' start 9,nd overtake you in six. You 
don't row badly, sir, but you see you're not 
in training. Now, the white lady's out on 
the water every day . nearly this three 
months. It passes my comprehension, it do, 
how she keeps her skin so white between 
the sun and the salt air, which is the most 
browning thing there is to the skin. It's 
down right uncanny, that's what it is. Why, 
her brother who has the same white face 
turns a little browner I notice, but she ' — 

' How — ^long does it take — to — make the 
Seatrap Cove ? ' 

'Rather more than an hour, sir. We 
are not more than a third of the way, yet' — 
* What do — ^you charge for the hour ? ' 
' Eighteen pence, regular ; but I'll make it 
five shillings for the trip, sir.' 
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' Five shillings ! ' echoes Lawson, sullenly 
unshipping his oars and panting. * Why 
don't — you say five pounds/ 

Every muscle in his long, supple body is 
quivering from an over-strain. The sweat 
drops from his marvellous forehead, upon 
his musicianly hands as, cramped and blistered 
with rowing, he lays them trembling on his 
knees. 

* Another day,' suggests the boatman. 
'There is no hurry, sir.' 

'To-day is the same as any other day,' 
says Vernon, in low, exhausted tones. ' We 
will make for the shore, and you can take 
the sculls.' 
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